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POLITICAL PARTIES. 


We ask the attention of our readers to a subject of the highest im- 
portance, but which, when viewed in the light in which we wish to 
hold it up, may be dry and tedious. We do not ask them to listen to 
a discussion of the relative merits of the great parties, which divide our 
country, or to an examination of any disputed question in national 
politics ; but to an inquiry into the nature and character of adl parties. 

We know that the present is a time when readers are least disposed to 

attend to speculations upon general topics; but still, it is one when 

the guidance of correct principles is most needed. When the passions 

have been lashed into fury, the steady and safe voice of principle 

should be sounded forth, to warn the rushing mariner of the rocks, 

which lie in his path. A political contest is coming on, which will 

stir up such a commotion in the hearts of our citizens, as nothing but 

the waves of the sea, beaten by a tempest, can adequately represent. 

If we pass through and come out of that contest with false notions and 

a wrong spirit, it will matter little which party is victorious. The 
result, in either case, will be disastrous to social order and well-regu- 
lated freedom. Tf, when the contest has closed, the American people 
are found the devotees of a party, there will be little hope, henceforth, 
of a good and rational government. 

Our object, then, in the few remarks we shall make, will be to show 
that parties are a necessary evil, and, therefore, to be confined within 
reasonable limits, and that no good citizen is to give himself up to an 
unthinking obedience to their mandates. While we hope that every 
man will exert his powers to their utmost stretch, in the maintenance ; 
and the furtherance of the right in the great struggle which is ap- 
proaching, we wish to see hin temper his zeal with discretion. If this 
be not done, we expect little substantial advantage from victory itself. 

Neither experience nor reason lead us to hope for much good from a 
mere party warilare. } 

It is usual to declaim against the evils of party and party-spirit, ¢ 

especially with the uusuccessiul, It will be seen afterwards that we do , 
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not think lightly of these evils; but shall we therefore abolish parties, 
supposing it possible? We think not. In the present state of public 
virtue and intelligence, we believe them necessary, indispensable. If 
we could and should dissolve all the old parties, and prevent the forma- 
tion of any new ones, we doubt whether the administration of our gov- 
ernment would be practicable. The majority of the people have too 
little forethought, or are too indifferent to the public interests, to attend 
at all to public affairs, unless they are led on to do it by the excite- 
ments of parties. ‘They would be wholly engrossed by their own in- 
terests and pleasures, if these incentives were taken away. We find 
that now, in ordinary times of quiet and harmony, the majority of 
every class, whether rich or poor, educated or uneducated, know little 
and think little about politics. If parties, and the appeals they make 
to the feelings and understanding, were wholly removed, the affairs of 
government would be forgotten. We are frequently told, by a certain 
class of writers and speakers, that the remedy of this evil may be found 
in general education and the diffusion of knowledge; but we have 
little confidence in their assertions. For, we find the learned and 
wealthy nearly as inattentive to, and as ignorant of, public concerns, 
as any other classes. ‘The evil, we suspect, lies deeper, in the imper- 
fections of human nature. Change this, and freedom will be easily 
preserved ; but, till then, you must be content to rely upon worldly, 
and, perhaps, corrupt, means of security. In the second place, it is 
to be remembered, that while, by dissolving parties, you make men 
indifferent or heedless, you will still have a set of harpies, in the shape 
of political aspirants, who will struggle to get their bread in some other 
way than by the sweat of their brows. ‘These will riot undisturbed in 
the public domain. ‘There will be little rivalry in the strife for 
infamous elevation except between themselves. Their contention 
would not be chastened and corrected, as now, by the occasional in- 
terposition of real patriots, or of business-men, roused to a temporary 
exertion by party zeal. 

Parties, then, are necessary, first, to rouse the people from the 
lethargic indifference, into which they would otherwise fall; and, 
second, to restrain the cupidity and folly of corrupt politicians. If 
rulers were all and always virtuous, they would govern safely and well 
without any restraint from the people; if the people were always wise, 
they would remove bad rulers without any aid from parties. But 
neither are perfectly wise or virtuous; neither so much so as to secure 
freedom without other guarantees. We establish a government to 
protect us from the bad ; and, when we have done that, we are obliged 
to erect other informal governments to protect us from the first. We 
must suffer some evil patiently, to avoid more. Constant vigilance is 
the price we pay for liberty, it is said; we might rather say, it is the 
price we pay for social existence. 

Parties are necessary, but still great evils. This should produce 
caution in our conduct as members of a party. ‘These evils we shall 
endeavor to point out by observations upon the nature and effects of 
parties. We shall confine our attention to those, which are almost in- 
separable from their existence. Our object is to awaken men to a 
sense of their danger, when they allow themselves to be borne, without 
restraint, along the current of party. 
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The theory of parties is very simple. A number of men think alike 
upon some question, and are anxious to propagate their sentiments : 
they cannot do this in the most effectual manner without combining ; 
they therefore meet together, exchange opinions, pass resolutions in 
conformity with their opinions, and choose officers to manage their 
affairs. ‘I‘his makes a party. Their resolutions are their principles ; 
their officers are their organs. Political parties have some peculiar 
modifications. In politics, the great object is the election of public 
officers from the party. Ifa party be really intent upon the applica- 
tion and enforcement of certain principles in the administration of 
public affairs, they still direct their efforts to the election of men of 
their own party, because it is by the election of such that their princi- 
ples can be carried into practical effect. Public opinion is addressed 
in order to gain votes, since with us the ballot-box is the test of po- 
litical truth. ‘The need of combination is much greater in_ politics 
than in other party questions. A single individual may maintain a 
literary controversy with as much success, perhaps, as a hundred ; but 
a political contest requires numbers. One man may write essays in 
the newspapers in support of his views, but he can vote for himself 
only. We have no law, which permits us to weigh votes according to 
the solidity of the voter’s mind, instead of counting them. 

Since its numbers are the best arguments, which can be used in 
advocating the cause of a party, our political parties are commonly 
composed of a multitude. A few seem to be afraid or ashamed to be 
found alone, as it were, as if they would measure the correctness of 
their principles by the number of those, who had ranged themselves 
under their banners. ‘The effect of this is to make a complete organ- 
ization and strict discipline necessary. A large party can no more 
govern itself, than a nation can govern itself, without the intervention 
of constituted authorities. Leaders are, therefore, chosen, or else as- 
sume that station, who perform for their party all the duties, which are 
performed by a government in behalf of a nation. ‘They represent it. 
All those measures, which purport to be the doings or wishes of the 
party, are really the determinations of the leaders. The principles 
are frequently, perhaps commonly, selected by those who undertake to 
be its organs, and are changed by them as often as expediency, in their 
opinion, requires It. 

A party resembles an army more than any thing else in its actual 
character and management. <A few leaders plan all the movements, 
and require an implicit obedience to their directions, just as a general 
in an army exacts from his subordinates and soldiers an unthinking 
execution of his orders. ‘There is the same secrecy practised; the 


same /vints and false pretences employed. There is a double set of 


objects ; one open and avowed, but, in fact, little regarded ; another 
concealed and disclaimed, but yet anxiously desired and labored for. 


The latter is kept out of the sight of the uninitiated multitude. So, 
in an army, the soldiers and inferior officers know nothing of the real 
purposes of the commander. He keeps them to the silence and 
secrecy of his own bosom, or else confides them only to the discretion 


of the select circle, who approach him in rank and shave in his.re- 
sponsibilities. A party resembles an army, too, in this respect, that 


it proposes to conquer the opposite party, and not merely to save the 
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country from misrule. Its plans are laid in order to obtain advantages 
over the hostile party, just as a campaign is arranged in order to over- 
throw the enemy. You see this resemblance again in the language, 
which party combatants employ to describe their plans, hopes, and 
successes. Their terms are all taken from the vocabulary of war. 
“* We have met the enemy and they are ours,” is ever in the mouths of 
these political warriors. You see it again in the manner, in which it 
is thought right to wage political warfare. You may use, without cen- 
sure, the same methods of overreaching, deceiving, and entrapping your 
adversary, which the barbarous origin of war, and nothing else, has 
sanctioned in its case. An artifice, which misleads or injures your 
adversary, is praised, if it help your own side. Party morality is a 
most accommodating and liberal system of ethics; and, in this respect, 
more closely resembles that of war than is honorable to either. 

Great mistakes are frequently made from not understanding or not 
regarding the real nature of parties. From such a misunderstanding 
has arisen the universal currency, not in practice, but in argument, of 
the maxim, ‘ Principles not men.” In its original meaning, it was 
an important truth. By it, people formerly intended to say that you 
should not change your conduct or professed principles, because a 
favorite leader had done so ;—which was quite correct. But it is forced 
to mean, in later applications, that it matters not who are the mem- 
bers of the party, provided their professed sentiments are true. This 
is a very dangerous principle in practice. You must accomplish your 
object of introducing a favorite principle into public affairs through 
the means of men and those of your own party. Your whole efforts 
will be directed toward their elevation. Now, if they are bad or un- 
suitable men, whatever may be their principles, your party’s success 
will be a public calamity, and you will be as much the authors of it, 
as if you and they had professed sentiments or principles, which led 
directly to the same results. You are as much responsible for their 
characters as for their opinions. Abstract principles require much 
judgement, and generally some modification in their practical applica- 
tion. They give out their directions too much at large, as Lord Bacon 
expresses it, to be applied to the regulation of a nation’s concerns with- 
out any qualification. ‘his consideration should induce us to attend 
to the character of the men, who are to reduce our principles to prac- 
tice, as well as to the principles themselves. 

But it has been commonly found, in the history of parties, that the 
great changes and reforms, which have been promised while the party 
was canvassing for public favor, have been forgotten and omitted when 
success has crowned their efforts. ‘This is no doubt partly to be at- 
tributed to the exaggerations, which party-men, some from mistake and 
some from policy, put forth; but it is not all exaggeration. There are 
sometimes some real abuses. Yet they are seldom corrected, particu- 
larly when their continuance conduces to the ease, interest, or popu- 
larity of those, who ought to make the correction. ‘This must be owing 
not to defects, not of ‘ principles,” but of “men.” If parties had 
been as anxicus to have none but honest and sensil.'e men in their 
ranks, especially in their van, as they were to have none but taking 
principles in their political creed, they would have been saved the 
mortification and disappointment of accomplishing, by their zealous 
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exertions and loud professions of patriotism, nothing but the elevation 
of a few prominent leaders: And patriotism would have been saved 
from the cruel mockery of being esteemed nothing but the cloak of 
hypocrisy and selfishness. ‘he treachery of leaders has at all times 
been the curse and disgrace of almost every patriotic effort toward 
improving the condition of mankind. He, who shall hereafter under- 
take to accomplish any important and especially any patriotic object 
by the aid or through the means of a combination or party, will do 
well to attend much more te the general character and much less to 
the professed opinions of the principal members of such party, than 
his predecessors have done. If he continue to tread in their steps, he 
must not complain or expect pity, if he is not exempted from their fate. 

Another mistake, growing out of our ignorance of the real nature of 
parties, is, the idea that they are popular, that their opinions may be 
taken as a fair index of those of the people. ‘This idea has had exten- 
sive influence, and has been employed to accomplish purposes of the 
grossest deception. We are perpetually bidden by the interested to 
look to party resolutions as the expressions of public sentiment. ‘The 
process of manufacturing public opinion has become a common and 
regular operation, which ought to deceive nobody. But the idea itself 
is utterly false. ‘The composition and government of parties has very 
little in it that is purely republican ; they have more of the monarchi- 
cal principle, but are, in fact, aristocracies. We have already referred 
to this feature in the character of parties, and recur to it again, because 
of the extensive use, which has been made of this deception. Every 
party has its central committee, who, in fact, possess all the power and 
transact all the business. All the officers and legislators, who are 
chosen by the votes of the party, are, in fact, appointed by a small 
conclave, called a committee. I’requently, there is a pretence of ap- 
pointing committees and selecting candidates by public meetings, but 
it is, after all, but a pretence. ‘The whole is prepared beforehand. It 
does not always happen that those, who are exhibited to the public in the 
most prominent positions, are the real leaders; but leaders, open or 
concealed, there always are. Often more powerful men, hidden be- 
hind the curtain, move the wires and secret springs. Thus, the rulers 
of parties are few in number, probably fewest where pretensions to 
democracy are loudest; and such are the real claims of parties to be 
esteemed popular in their character, and their resolves to be taken as 
the expressions of the people’s will. ‘Those, who rely upon newspaper 
statements of the operations of parties, are liable to great errors. In 
them, all is open and unpremeditated. Committees are appointed, 
reports made, resolutions passed, and candidates nominated with a de- 
liberate formality that mimics the solemnity of a Senate. But he, who 
has been behind the scenes, knows that these reports and resolutions 
have all been enacted, and these nominations all decided upon, long 
before, in secret session. It is important that these things should be 
known ; for, through ignorance of them, much deception has hereto- 
fore been practised upon the honest and unsuspecting. 

One of the evils of parties, is, that they are in opposition to the 
principle, on which government of every kind is founded. ‘That prin- 
ciple is, that it shall be the representative, the organ, as well as the 
ruler of the people. he theory of every government, from the abso- 
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lute despot to the temporary and limited agent of a democracy, so far 
as there is any acknowledged theory, is, that he acts for, and in the 
name of, the whole country. ‘To him every individual may rightfuily 
carry up his complaints, and from him expect redress, if it be deserved. 
There is a peculiar and private relation existing between the govern- 
ment and each subject, from which result mutual rights and duties, and 
in consequence of which, a direct and immediate communication is 
opened between them, by means of which, each may and should make 
known to the other its wants and wishes, and call upon him for his 
aid in supplying them. Now, parties or party organization interrupt 
this intercommunication between rulers and subjects, by forcing all 
correspondence between them to be carried on through ¢hird persons, 
that is, through party leaders. In a majority of cases, the government 
is composed of the leaders of one of the parties. When its own party 
is predominant, it can adopt what measures it pleases, avoiding, how- 
ever, with all due caution, such as would endanger that predominancy ; 
when its own party comprises a minority only, it must accomplish its 
purposes by compromises with the other leaders. But, in all cases, the 
channel of direct communication between the government and a part, 
and sometimes the whole of the people, is stopped up, and the stream 
of mutual wants, interests, and dependent feelings is made to pass 
through the hands of others, who are frequently interested in prevent- 
ing it from ever reaching its destined point. ‘This weakens the power of 
the government for national defence, and for the promotion of domestic 
good. It makes the nation feebler, in comparison with its neighbors, 
and invites aggression from them. It disables the government from 
benefiting its subjects when it has the inclination, because its time, 
strength, money, and zeal, are exhausted in conciliating or making 
arrangements with the great men of the hostile parties. The inclina- 
tion, too, to engage in schemes for the advancement of the wealth and 
happiness of the people, is lost in the long contests, which are waged 
with opposing factions, and a passion for subduing adversaries takes its 
place. 

Parties, then, in this respect, are a great evil; but what we wish 
to insist upon here, is, their inconsistency with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all governments. Unqualified obedience must be paid to the 
iegal commands of the government, unless, indeed, you propose a rev- 
olution ; but parties, in fact, if not in form, set up another power, and 
thus create a divided authority. ‘The inevitable results are dissension 
and weakness. ‘True, most laws, which are actually enacted, are 
obeyed ; but the fact is, that governments are obliged to temporize and 
compromise in the very enacting of its laws. ‘They are obliged to go 
about and feel the pulses of the party leaders, before they attempt to 
take any important step. ‘They do not venture to make any law, which 
they are not confident will obtain the acquiescence, if not the approba- 
tion of the powerful party-men. ‘There may be advantages in this 
mode of procedure ; it may produce greater deliberation and prudence ; 
but it is certainly a very rownd-abvut method of managing public 
affairs. 

All history shows the evils arising from divided states. Whenever 
and wherever a people have lost their national independence, it will be 
found they have been split into parties. The government, if it keep 
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aloof from them all, is sometimes placed in the awkward predicament 
of having no supporters, no real subjects ; and if, as commonly hap- 
pens, it take sides with one, it makes the rest its enemies, or, at least, 
cuts itself off from all hope of a cordial support. When parties have 
grown inveterate, no considerations of country are often strong enough 
to induce them to lay aside their differences, and turn their weapons 
from each other’s breasts to those of their country’s enemies. Party 
bonds are stronger than those of patriotism. ‘This is not because party 
men cease to love their country, but because they forget it. Hatred 
of opponents swallows up every other sentiment. It is jealous, and 
will admit of no rival. It takes up the whole heart. 

These remarks may serve to show the contrariety of parties with the 
fundamental principle of governments of every kind. They also clash 
with the true principles of our own. Ours, we are often told, is a 
government of the people,—a democracy. And so it is, but of a pecul- 
iar kind. Our people govern only through the intervertion of dele- 
gates. ‘Those, who exercise the powers of sovereignty, are chosen by 
them at stated times ; but still these, and not the people themselves, 
must actually exercise these powers, uncontroled by any thing but the 
constitution. ‘The practical result, is, that the people are the legislators 
and governors in part only. So far as they are governed in their selec- 
tion of officers, by the votes they know these will give, and by the acts 
they know these will perform, in reference to particular questions, so 
far the people are the government,—the sovereigns. But so far as they 
are guided in their selections by a consideration of the personal char- 
acter of the candidates, and trust to their judgement as to the course 
they will pursue, so far, not the people, but the officers they choose, 
are the government,—the sovereigns. 

It was a favorite principle with the framers of our constitution, that 
the officers of government should be independent in their deliberations 
and actions. ‘They have made them free from all interference with 
their conduct, and responsible to their constituents, only at the period 
of re-election. It seems to have been their design that the people 
should elect such men as they confided in, for their character, for wis- 
dom, honesty, and patriotism, rather than for their coincidence with 
themselves in opinion upon points of legislation, practice, or abstract 
principle. We see this in a great variety of forms. Nothing is any 
where said, which recognizes in the constituents of any officer, whether 
legislative, judicial, or executive, the right of instruction, as it is 
familiarly called. ‘The members of Congress are not so much the 
ambassadors or agents of particular districts and states, as the trustees 
of the whole. Their office most resembles that of a physician, who 
has been indeed selected, but yet is expected to exercise his own dis- 
cretion in curing his patient. We see the same principle in the con- 
stitutional provisions for the choice of President. We are not called 
upon directly to vote for a President, but to select a body of men, who, 
as the constitution supposes, are better qualified to judge of the merits 
and capacities of prominent men, than we ourselves. It was never 
intended by them that electors should be mere echoes, who sent up to 
the capital the sounds, which had been directed toward them. ‘This is 
evident, from the bare fact of requiring electors to be chosen. Tor, if 
they had so intended, why should they provide a round-about method 
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of doing that, which might have been done directly. No; their design 
and expectation was, that these clectors should be such men as their 
respective neighborhoods or states most highly esteemed for their 
judgement and honesty ; and that they should assemble at an appoint- 
ed time and place, and there deliberate upon the fitness of individuals, 
with as much freedom and independence, as if they were arbitrators, 
called upon to decide a dispute between neighbors, or a legislative 
body, discussing the merits of a new law. Such was plainly their 
intention. Ifow little has it been carried into practice! If an elector 
should vote differently from what those, who chose him, supposed he 
would, he would be ruined forever as a politician ; he would be called 
at once atraitor to his duty. Indeed, in times of excitement, and 
when men’s opinions or fidelity are in the slightest degree suspected, 
a pledge is required of them. ‘he very people, who, by their consti- 
tution, have plainly indicated their will, that electors shal) exercise 
their own discretion, do in practice require of them a pledge that they 
will not exercise it. ‘They call upou them to vote as they are directed, 
without a single inquiry into the propriety of the vote. 

The reasons, on which the makers of the constitution proceed in 
thus giving to oflicers the right and duty of consulting their own judge- 
ments, are easy to be discovered and appreciated. ‘They knew that 
the majority, from the nature of things, always have been, and always 
must be, busily occupied in attendance upon their own affairs, and, 
consequently, have little time, and less inclination, to understand thor- 
oughly the great interests and wants of an extensive country; that 
their information is mostly confined to the affairs of their own district, 
which incapacitates them more or less from looking at all the effects of 
measures upon all parts of a great nation ; which is necessary, in order 
to do injustice to none, and yet good to many. ‘They considered that 
the mass of mankind are subject to great excitements, and liable to be 
imposed upon by popular declaimers, who make use of superficial, yet 
plausible arguments, and mislead those, whose habits of mind, defective 
education, and limited information, prevent them from discovering the 
cheat that is practised upon them. ‘They knew that in free governments, 
where talent and interest of all kinds are developed, that wily and selfish 
demagogues would abound, determined to live by cheating the people 
into the belief that they were their peculiar friends ; they knew that 
such friends of the people were the spontaneous growth of the soil, 
and would spring up, like Jonah’s gourd, in a single night, so as to 
darken the whole region of politics. ‘These were evils they wished 
to guard against. On the other hand, they knew that the majority, 
although engrossed with their own busy interests, and having little 
taste or capacity for the discussion of dry questions of legislation, were 
yet well qualitied to jadge of the merits of their neighbors. Upon this 
idea they formed the constitution, and hoped for its fruits. How dif- 
ferent the practice! Men are seldom selected for office on account of 
personal fitness, but romina/ly, on account of their opinions, though 


really, on account of their party. 

Party has been one of the chief means of introducing such a prac- 
tice. It has done it in this way. Parties were first formed on differ- 
ence of opinion, and men were elected for the epinions they held, and, 
of course, felt no inclination to act differently from their party. <A 
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man holds his office because he belongs to the party, and, consequently, 
it is easy to introduce an idea that he ought to obey the party. He 
ought to be responsible, it is thought, to the party who gave him pow- 
er. Ifhe do not conform to party orders, he violates this obligation, 
and justly forfeits, it is said, their support; yet he cannot fairly claim 
the support of the other, since, if he were honest in his first attachment 
to his own party, his general principles must be diametrically opposite. 
A man, who follows independently his own opinion, is liable, therefore, 
to be left alone. Few, consequently, undertake the risk. All, or 
nearly all, are party-men. The effect has been to make Congress and 
the state legislatures either party arenas for political gladiatorship, or 
else a mere office of record, where the decrees of party leaders are 
registered. ‘The leaders of a party adopt principles because they are 
popular, or are likely to be. ‘lhe members of Congress support them 
because they are party measures and themselves party men. 

The result is, that we have a party government. It is directed to 
the end of advancing the interests of the party rather than of the 
country. Perhaps this is inseparable from the nature of a party. It 
is usual to attribute to opponents hostile designs upon the liberties or 
welfare of the country. ‘This is a mistake; there is no party of any 
tolerable size or influence, that ever meditated evil to their country. 
But there have been many, who, in their zeal for their party, have 
utterly forgot their country. We have said this may be inseparable from 
the nature of a party. Itis true. For, if our only object be to serve 
the country, why submit to the government of a part only? Perhaps, 
it will be answered, that the support and establishment of a party 1s 
deemed necessary to save their country. This could hardly be possi- 
ble, at least that the whole interests of the nation should be made to 
depend upon the interests of a few. No doubt that the mass of the 
party, who do little but vote as the leaders direct, really think that the 
honor and happiness of the nation hang upon the fate of their party ; 
but the leaders can entertain no such opinion; certainly they do en- 
tertain none such, for their party labors and hopes allow them no time 
to think of their country. Men of honesty will always, when the 
interest of their country presents itself to their mind, wish to advance 
it; but interests of so much nearer concern, relating to the party they 
lead and govern, are constantly pressing upon them, that thoughts of 
country can seldom find admittance to their pre-occupied hearts. If 
we aflirm thot party-men commonly direct their efforts to advance their 
party rather than to profit their country, we do not intend to attribute 
to them any peculiar viciousness. It is only a proof of the imperfec- 
tion of men. 

Party government can never be very good—there are so many 
things to be attended to before the public welfare. A party, which is 
already in power, must reward its chief and most earnest partisans. 
There is no business, in which the laborer esteems himself worthier of 
his hire. [fit be not paid him, he will soon revolt. And it is not the 
loss of one active supporter merely ; there is no knowing what secrets 
he may reveal. The throne of a party is not only a lofty and dizzy, 
but a toilsome and perplexing height. The legislative measures, which 
are proposed by a party in power, must be of a popular nature, or they 
will endanger the influence of those who support them. Men, of great 
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minds and comprehensive views, are often obliged, by party necessi- 
ties, to advocate temporary, inefficient, and foolish schemes, by super- 
ficial and unsound arguments, because they are recommended by these 
qualities to the popular approbation. No measure of permanent utility 
is likely to be adopted under such circumstances. It seldom happens 
that a law, which promises much and lasting geod, is not liable to 
many objections, which sound well to the ear at least, whatever may be 
their etlect upon the judgement. Now a party leader is fearful of ex- 
posing himself to attack by coming out manfully and sustaining such 
laws. He fears to give opponents the advantage of having popular ob- 
jections to urge against him and his measures. Neither does the party 
in opposition effect much of substantial good. ‘They oppose the meas- 
ures of the administration, right or wrong. What can be hoped from 
sucii a course? Party success; and that is all that is hoped or aimed 
at. All the energies of both parties are thus wasted in struggles for 
supremacy. It is the natural result of parties. We do not mean that 
parties never do any thing else, or that all are equally fruitless of good. 
‘'here are differences in the value of their services; but still all are 
liable, more or less, to the charge. The reason is found in the very 
nature, the inherent constitution of party. He, who serves a part, 
cannot expect to benefit the whole, at least to the greatest amount. 

Parties repress all individual effort. A few minds lay out the path, 
in which all others are obliged to tread. It puts back, disheartens, or 
disgusts high-minded men, who scorn any other human shackle than 
their own unbiassed judgements. Such men are unfit for parties, ex- 
cept you make them leaders. But all cannot be leaders. <A few of 
the most fortunate and Jeast scrupulous in the means they employ 
reach this lofty but responsible station. The rest either join other 
parties or retire into the back-ground. But such men are those most 
likely to propose useful and ingenuous measures. ‘They have habits of 
independent thinking, waich Jead them to make many useful and in- 
telligent discoveries. 

These men are dangerous in a party, because they are apt to be 
restive and rebel against the authority of leaders. ‘They are, there- 
fore, watched and kept back, at Jeast so much so as to be safe to the 
higher powers. Independent minds are not willing to utter sentiments, 
which are put into their mouths. They will not submit to that mili- 
iary kind of subordination, which is almost as essential to success in a 
pariy as in an army. 

I'he effect of parties is not merely to repress individual men of in- 
dependent minds, but also to repress all exertions on the part of indi- 
viduais, by representing such exertions as useless, by throwing a shade 
overthem. ‘They are accustomed to see all political movements and 
all political plans accomplished by large and organized associations, 
and they are led to think that every thing else would be unavailing. 
A most dangerous idea. - 

There are other difficulties, which beset the paths of parties. They 
must be formed on the ground of a support of a single point, or of sev- 
eral points. If the former be the case, then in an undivided attention 
to, and pressure of it, they are almost necessitated to neglect others, per- 
haps equally, and, even in their own opinion, nearly, as important as 
that which is made the bond of their party union. We see examples 
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of this in daily experience. One party, for example, thinks the sup- 
pression of I’reemasonry the most important political object toward the 
accomplishing of which they can direct their efforts. Yet there are 
others, which they deem of high importance. Such, for example, as 
the overthrow of the present administration. ‘To effect this latter ob- 
ject, a union with others who will not join in operations to suppress 
freemasonry, is necessary. ‘They are accordingly, in some instances, 
obliged to sacrifice the one or the other. ‘They, of course, choose to 
Jet go that, which is, in their judgement, least important. We do not 
take this instance for the purpose of praising or blaming it, but as a 
convenicnt illustration of the difficulties of parties. Different men 
will differ as to the question of choice ; but all must admit that, in some 
case, a choice must be made. The inevitable consequence is, that 
one must be sacrificed. 

To avoid this evil, parties are sometimes formed on a great number 
of principles. ‘This has its advantages and its disadvantages. It re- 
moves the difliculty of being obliged to sacrifice what are thought to 


minor consid- 


“é 


be important principles, on the ground that there ave 
erations ;” yet its common efiect is to sacrifice all. It is not in the 
nature of the human mind to be zealous upon many questions at the 
same time. Tecling is never very strong unless concentrated. ‘This 
would be enough to dampen the zeal and weaken the efforts of the 
members of such a party, were they united. But they are not united. 
One holds to one principle, and another to a different one. ‘They are 
prevented from dissolution, only by opposition, by hatred of some other 
party, or prominent individual. So long as this opposition continues, 
they may act together with unanimity, and some energy. But when 
this is removed or overcome, they either lose their spirit or turn it 
against cach other. hey are effective only in destruction. Coalitions 
destroy their adversaries, but seldom save themselves. 

Sometimes parties of this stamp, while they make public profession 
of a number of principles and doctrines, which are commonly censid- 
ered sound, yet have other objects in view, such as the elevation of a 
favorite politician. Indeed it is necessary that such cowbinations 
should have some object of this kind to keep them together, since they 
have no natural principle of cohesion in the similarity of actual sen- 
timents. Opposition sometimes supplies this object ; but when this is 
wanting or inexpedient, it is necessary to get some other. In fact, 
most of the parties, which have existed in our country, of late years, 
have been of this kind, and we believe that they will continue to be. 
It is often made a matter of complaint, that parties are formed now-a- 
days, not upon principle, but upon men. It is useless to complain of 
it; it will be so, perhaps it must beso. It is not every thing that will 
make a principle for the formation of a party. It must be general in 
its nature, or it cannot be generally adopted. It must be popular in 
its character, easy to be apprehended, and capable of being advocated 
by superficial, though plausible arguments, or else the majority, who 
will not submit to mental labor, will never embrace it. But it is easy 
to find all these requisites for the formation of a party principle in the 
support of a man, or set of men. Every body and every section can 
be made to feel an interest of some kind or other in a popular charac- 
ter. It is as general as the country itself. There is not a district, from 
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Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Rocky 
Mountains, that may not be made to devote themselves to the support 
of a popular idol, by the application of the proper means. This sort 
of party has all the other requisites. It requires no great depth of 
mind to make or understand the most extravagant eulogy, though there 
may not be a word of truth in it. Principles sometimes bave an in- 
convenient rigidity or inflexibility, a most unreasonable dislike to be 
changed. But no such difliculty need weigh down a popular character. 
If he have at any time professed doctrines, which seem now to be in 
the way of his promotion, he may readily divest himself of them. 
There is no reason that his mind, as well as others, should not yield 
to conviction; it would be very illiberal to deny the right of changing 
his opinion, especially where the light of reason is reflected from a 
popular source. But this difficulty of having expressed unpopular doc- 
trines is now rare; our leading politicians fully understand and justly 
appreciate the advantages of “ non-committal.” We have no doubt 
that our parties, in future, will generally turn upon the support of men, 
and that such principles will often be even publicly avowed. Let the 
future reveal itself. 

Such are some of the evils, which result from parties. They are 
not all, but the most prominent, or those which have fallen under our 
observation. We have not endeavored to present a frightful or exag- 
gerated picture, which should startle or alarm the reader; but to lay 
before him such a plain statement as should induce him to reflect upon 
the tendency of such combinations, before he enrols himself in their 
ranks, and rushes madly into their strifes, when little calm reflection 
can be expected. We hoped to engage his attention by our calmness 
and our candor. H. 


A NEW THEORY OF COMETS. 


Therefore, my dear friend and companion, if you should think me somewhat sparing of my 
narrative, on my tirst setting out—bear with me,—and let me go on and tell my story my own 
way :—Or, if LE should seem now and then to trifle upon the road,—er should sometimes putona 
fools cap with a bell to it, for a moment or two as We pass aleng,—dont fy offj—but rather 
courteously give me eredit for a lithe more wisdom than appears upon my outside ; and as we jog 
on, either laugh with me, or at me, or in short do any thing,—only keep your temper. STeRNeE. 


At Heroes et arma 
Sint proeul ; adeste Dii, ludicra numina! Warrs—altered. 


Repentance is a sincere contrition for ali past offences, and a resolution to renounce in future 
every species of sin. Porrevs. 


Tue three perils of man, says Hogg, are War, Woman, and Witch- 
craft. These, however, are of the body. "Phe perils of the mind are 
Care, Coleridge, and Cant. Care is bad—its dwelling, says Horace, 
is in lofty places, and its seat behind the flying horsemen :—it is for 
this reason, I may as well observe in passing, that pads are provided 
on modern saddles, to accommodate, more comfortably, man’s constant 
companion. Coleridge is yet worse. Michael Scott had an unruly 
devil, whom he wished to subdue , ks ely to prove too much 
for him, he assigned the trisection oi :rldon Hill,and the construction 
of a barrier across the ‘Tweed—these works were, each, the labor of a 
night. He finally doomed him to weave ropes of sand, and the demon 
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was conquered ;—had he confined him to explaining Coleridge, the 
result would have been equally happy. But Cant is the worst of all. 
I can compare it to nothing. It has no equal amongst all the imple- 
ments of torment. ‘Thumbscrews, Backwrackers, and Hellebore, are 
beds of roses and drink of nectar, compared with it. ‘The nonsense of 
democracy and the sillinesses of national vanity can be endured when 
they “come in any shape but that.” ‘Ten times a-day” do I thank 
Sterne and Johnson—the one for ridiculing it, the other for command- 
ing it from the mind. ‘The Cant of Criticism is tormenting, and 
the Cant of Hypocrisy impious.” The Cant of Sentiment is sicken- 
ing, and the Kant of Germany, humbug. But of all Cants, the Cant 
about the pleasures of the country, in which green girls and dyspeptic 
poets delight to indulge, is to me peculiarly vexatious. | was born a 
Lover of Cities; I have Jived a Lover of Cities: and the funeral knell 
shall toll its solemm requiem over the grave of a Lover of Cities. No 
character in history is to me half so odious as that ef Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. I venerate the memory of that Londoner, who being 
asked, when at the country-seat of a friend, if the scent of the violets 
was not charming, replied, ‘** Ay! but not equal to the smell of a 
flambeau at the theatre.” Poets, it is true, in all ages, have extolled 
the delights of “ rural sounds and rural sights ;”’ but poetry is fiction, 
and poets are liars. ‘The ‘melancholy Cowley” sang in sweetest 
strains the loveliness of rustic scenery, and lingered out his hapless 
life in mourning the fate that doomed him to a country residence. 

The pleasures of the city are those, which Plutarch fe/t and Hume 
and Gibbon observed ; at which Bayle ercéaimed and Jolson grow/led. 
But I enter not upou a treatise. Panegyries | love not—and a vindi- 
cation is not requisite. ‘To be condemned to wander listiessly along 
winding walks, and to pluck the dew-spangled flowers, and snuff the 
odor-tainted breezes, as they sigh down some myrtle avenue, far away 
from the manly occupations of the city, is the acme of human happi- 
hess and misery; it is delight so unalloyed and so long protracted that 
it becomes a galling burden. Of all the modes of death, the most in- 
genious Phalaris ever devised, to ‘‘ die of aromatic pain” is the most 
agonizing. 

But let not truth be sacrificed for declamation. The country has 
charms; but it brings a weariness untelt in cities. IL would say of 
both, 

Singula placent, juncta juvant. Statius. 


Give to my restless spirit, on the decline of day, the refreshing mead, 
and the murmuring stream, and—and—(but I am not in a descriptive 
mood :—so see Thoemson,—or any body else you pleasc.*) But when 
ihe curtain of night falls then let the scene be changed. 

Towered cities please us éhen, 

And the busy ham of men. 

‘ > ‘ ‘ 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

Tf Jonson's learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, Faney's Child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 


* Upon second thoughts, you may look into Hamilton—a sweet poet—whom to have neglected, 
is the disgrace of the English nation. 
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For this reason, do I much affect the “ rus in urbe.” Commend 
me to a fine garden, on the skirts of a metropolis,—not such an one as 
Bacon sketched, fit for a lordly Chancellor,—uor yet like Mason’s gar- 
den, which is no garden at all,—but such as the gentle Evelyn planned, 
well suited to a man of taste. 

It is midsummer,—I am reclining in a summer-house, surrounded 
by all that can charm the eye or captivate the faney. Boston lies be- 
fore me—deserted—like the ‘City of the Plague ;’—silent, as if not 
a heart was beating within its wide extent ;—noiseless, as the en- 
chanted city of the Persian Tales. And now, while my vessel is 
stranded for a season, and {am withdrawn out of the bubbling stream 
of human interests and schemes, let me indulge myself in a calm 
recoilection of yon lifeless pile— 


Let me ponder and tell what I think of the peap! 


For two things do I love thee, City of the Mast !—for thy nocturnal! 
fires, and for thy book-auctions. The ecstatic joy of the former, who 
can portray? And, of a verity, when my auction-haunting days 
come trooping back im memory’s magic robes, | am ready to exclaim 
with old Burton, “ A world for such a life! the remembrance of it is 
pleasant.” To enter the sale-room, and behold a Jong line of dusty 
volumes, “the monuments of buried minds,’ doth work a madness 
in the brain.” 

Scott has somewhere—in the Antiquary, | think—painted the feel 
ings of a boek-worm, as he handles at a stall, tremblingly, some pre- 


7H 66 


cious tome—no doubt, an editio princeps—and eyes, with jealou 
agitation, every pale-looking man that approaches,—in a manner tiat 
proves him indisputably one of the fraternity of bibliomaniacs, and was 
his best title to a seat in the Roxburgh Club :—the passage is worth 
all the rest of the Waveriey novels. 

‘T'o the auction-room [ am indebted for some of the most agreeable 
acquaintances I have ever formed. 1 was ove morning at my old post, 
looking over some books of unusual rarity and value, when —— I was 
going to paint a scene, and a very engaging one it would have been— 
but, as I am writing upon Comets, the reader, no doubt, will exclaim, 
** Leave thy pitiful seenes and begin.” Be it as thou wilt. Consider, 
then, the acquaintance formed, and behold me on the way to call at 
the house of Dr. Johnes, for the first time, after meeting him at a sale, 
and carrying him home with me to ascertain, by a reference to the 
Epistles of Erasmus, whether Moore kept a dog in addition to the rab- 
bit and weasel, mentioned by his old biographer. The story is helped 
on by this abridgement ; but your restlessness has lost for you a very 
pretty scene, in which, perhaps, 4 could have favored you with several 
classical paronomasie, two quotations from Southey, and one from 
Peter the Great. 

I entered the house of Dr. Johnes (for you will remember, that, 
when last seen, [ was on the way thither) and found him sitting in his 
library, with an honorable array of books lining every side of the room. 
On my entrance, a gray-hound and a gigantic Newfoundland dog rose 
from the rug, and slowly marched toward their master; and I descried 








* Davenant. 
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two smaller specimens of the species in different parts of the room. 
** You seem,” said I, to my new friend, after the customary saluta- 
tions, ‘‘ to be peculiarly attached to that gentle and spirited race, which 
has been dignified with the character of romantic friendship, by certain 
modern poets,—at least | may judge so from the number of compan- 
ions I see about you, and from the doubt you formerly expressed as to 
Moore’s goodness of heart, until you decided the question by ascer- 
taining that he was fond of dogs.” ‘The doctor smiied, and acknowl- 
edged his predilection for the race canine. ‘* You are right,” said he ; 
“the moderns only, appreciate them justly. They were valued by the 
ancients for their utility—they are now loved for the poetry of their 
character. Scott and Byron did much to exalt them. The dogs of 
both, by the way, were characteristic of their own natures,—the one, 
beautiful and graceful, yet strong and virile, (reader! look if this word 
is in Webster; 7f it is, erase it, and read—not manly, but dogly,) 
towering in majesty above his fellows, yet sweet and modest withal as 
was his master—‘ fit friend for a poctic child ;’ the other, like his noble 
owner, generous, rash, and full of genius. If I wished a correct  por- 
trait of these great poets’ minds, I would have their dogs painted. Yet 
Byron once proves a renegade from his faith. Homer, and Southey 
in his noble poem of Don Roderick, have done justice to a dog’s 
fidelity to an absent master ;—yet Byron wrote these precious lines :— 
Perchance my dog will whine in yain, 
Till fed by strangers’ hands ; 
But long ere I come back again 
He ‘d tear me where he stands. 
Why did he not erase them, as he sailed by Ithaca? But I must 
show you my entire collection: they have been dining.” He rang 
the bell and a servant entered, “ Peters, send in the dogs—they have 
been long enough atdinner.” ‘The attendant bowed and retired. ‘* See, 
here is the diming-room of the company,” said the doctor, turning to 
me. IL looked through the window and beheld a large house ; throngh 
he latticed side, I could see a low table, covered with trenchers, con- 
taining every species of food that is grateful to the palate of a dog: 
arranged in order, appeared a numerous host quietly engaged in the 
business of refection. 
They were as calm in their delicht 
As is the crescent moon so brieht 
Amone the seattered stars. Wordsirorth. 
Peters opened the door of the dining-room and the company rushed 
forth in ** most admired disorder’—spanicls and terriers struggling for 
precedence—and lap-dogs ** overwhelmed ina whirlwind of mastifis.’”* 
As they were pouring out, the doctor exclaimed, from Akenside,t 
‘See! in what crowds the uncouth forms advance: 
Each would outstrip the other, each prevent 
Our careful search, and offer to your gaze, 
Unasked, his motley features. Wait a while, 
My curious friends! and let us first arrange 
In proper order your promiscuous throne. ; 


*Sce Mr. Burke’s Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, 
+ Pleasures of the Imagination, Book ILI. lines 73-04. He is describing the manner in which 
comic images rise in the mind. 
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So saying, he threw up the sash, and directed the servant not to per- 
mit them to enter the room, until they had arranged themselves accord- 
ing to the established order of precedence. ‘The door of the library 
presentiy opened, and a long processivu begun its entrance ; they ad- 
vanced two-aund-two 
; fnvolat hha ea? chhaee 
Eoyoucviaa gaivor Y, woe vign Warder te 
‘Ouce Viv obgure ciciy dhuevviueru Te0TLOUCE 
7 . Theocritus. 


Couple after couple—an interminable array. Preceding the phalanx, 
walked, ‘ with solemn step and slow,” a single dog, with an intellect- 
ual, but melancholy, cast of countenance—dificring in his air from all 
around him—* solitary in a world of forms like his own, without sym- 
pathy, without object of love’—rapt “in a shroud of thoughts that 
were not their thoughts.” Upon his nose rested a pair of pea-green 
spectacles, fastened by a riband of azure blue passing behind his ears. 
He strode sublime in attitude, the Dog of dogs! Him followed the 
varied mob—entering the room, as 1 before said, as the irrational roots 
enter a quadratic equation—by pairs; gradually declining, from the 
lofty mastilf to the humble poodle. The room was filled, and the door 
closed behind them. 

Having caressed the mastiffs, “little dears,” of ten feet height, and 
kissed all tue poodles, the procession resumed its march. ‘They passed 
into the interior chamber to take their afternoon siesta. 

One dog remained, unchased, unchained, 

And he did not seem formed of clay, 

For he sits on a couch, and he leans on his paw, 
And he closes his eyes from day. 


Sir!” said the doctor, reclining on a sofa, with half-shut eyes, and a 
slow nodding of the head—the air which a man assumes when he is 
about to make an impressive observation on some common subject— 
“Sir! the dog is a neble animal! Yes, sir, there is something about 
the humble creature that ever fills my mind with mingled sentiments 
of feeling and philosophy. Wordsworth, the great high-priest of Na- 
ture’s nysteries, has said 


There ’s something ina flying horse, 
There 's something in a huge balloon— 
and, let me add, there ’s something—besides ribs—in a dog. Cowley 
has called his books his ‘ best friends ;’ truly might T call my dogs by 
that name. I have found man—as all before me have found him—false 
and selfish, and have seen deceit in all his motions. I sought, among 
humanity, for a single friend—‘ I asked but one’—yet (need I say it?) 
my search was fruitless, and I have retired, in my old age, to meditate 
on the vanity of human life—I trust, in no bitter spirit—and to seek 
consoiation from an humbler source. And I have not been disap- 
pointed. 
Whoe'er has traveled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his various course has been, 
May sigh to think how oft he found 
His warmest welcome—from a dog 
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After reading Wordsworth, in the sombre twilight of an autumn eve- 
ning, | look down at my dog yonder, and commune with him in the 
silent language of affection.” Here the dog rose from his seat, and 
walked quietly to my friend; he patted him warmly on the head, as 
the poor dumb creature looked wistfully up into his face. Methought 
i could discern a gathering tear in his eye, as he exclaimed, with fal- 
tering voice— 
‘ Ay! let them laugh, who understand 
No utterance, save of human speech: 
We have a language at command 
They cannot teel—we cannot teach. 
Yes, thy dark eye informeth mine, 
With sense, than words more eloquent ; 
Thy very ears, so long and fine, 
Are flexibly intelligent.” 


‘That dog, sir,” turning to me, ‘ is of extreme age, yet ‘ his eye is not 
dim, neither his natural force abated,’+ he retains all the vigor of his 
youth. He was the chosen friend of my father, who meant something 
else, by that word, than that man, who said, that, when he lost one 
friend, he walked down to ‘ Lloyd’s,’ and took another. The friendship 
lie cherished was such as realized the gorgeous conceptions of Cicero. 
The object of his love would have been a faultless model for a Man to 
arrange his habits by.” “ Somewhat such an animal as I have seen in 
the family of one of my connexions,” said I. ‘ He was supposed to 
be the spirit of a deceased son,—as the Dutchess of Kendal imagined 
a pet dove was the embodied soul of her lover, the first George. He 
was like Veruti, in the Tale of Paragua— 

For when to church the congregation went, 

None more exact than he to cross his breast, 

And kneel, and rise, and do, in all things, like the rest. 


Tle read no other book than the Bible. 


Was not in crowds, in broils, in riots seen, 
And kept his conscience and his linen clean ;{ 


that is, he did not defile his habits.” ‘ This dog, however,” returned 
the doctor, ‘ is still more erudite, though the dictum of Aristotle is not 
falsified, that ‘man alone, of all animals, possesses speech.’ Deeply 
read in the literature of every nation, he amuses his leisure by compo- 
sing various works ; and has the merit (an esteemed one, in these days) 
of being voluminous. He has long corresponded, also, under a human 
name, with most of the distinguished men of the age, in which he has 
flourished. But come, I will show you his study.” I followed my 
conductor, until, passing through the dogs’ dining-room, we found our- 
selves in the library of the erudite brute ; a book-case of respectable 
amplitude extended over one side of the room, and a low table stood 
in the centre, covered with manuscripts. ‘‘ If you think you can de- 
cipher one of them,” said the doctor, ‘it may amuse you to read it— 
pray take one with you.” I took up a small paper book which was lying 
open, and carried it home. I thought it so curious, that I obtained 








* «The Widow of Nain, and other poems.”’ p. 126. 
t ‘The Old Testament.” p. 92. t Crabbe’s Tales. No. XXI. 
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permission to have it published. I therefore present it to the public as 
singular (unique, I esteem it;) and most curious, in a psychological 
point of view :— 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Kvvormuideta, sive, vita et educatio Quinti Catult. 


A FRAGMENT IN dogGEREL VERSE. 





Cum notis varioruin. 





22 adan, oiov tovi0 Heol aolyour hvaxtes 
Hroloyvy cv Pobre MetTeUUeVat, Os émiurhes 

‘is > ° ‘ fee) ’ ‘ , ’ 
Ki of ui goives woe voruoves Evdobev i04ur, 
Hdeu 0° wre or, guhenacviuev wie zal obzl 
Ooze avi Gyoov ms ediguev aegl Tints 

Theocritus, cd, 26°, 
Canuim tam fida custodia, tamque amans dominorum adulatio, tantumque odium in externos, et 


tam incredibilis ad investigandum sagacitas narium tanta alacritas in venando, quid significat 
aliud nisi se ad hominum comioditates esse generatos ? Cicero, de Nat. Deor. L. 2, cap. 03. 


With a tail forsooth, he cometh unto you with a tail, that holdeth children from play, and old 
men from the chimney-corner, Sipney. Defence of Poesy. 


Edited by Christopher Curry Sillipup, 
2.0.8. BO: 7.2. €.0.5.7.* 
é&e. he. &e. &e. &e. Be. Ke. 

&e. &e. &C. &c. KC. 
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PROLEGOMENA. 


PREFACE BY JOBONUS LANKJAW. 

Before presuming to offer myself to the cynical world as a commen- 
tator upon the divine fragment which has come down to us from the 
remote antiquity of nearly half a century, I did consider within myself 
what are the qualities which constitute an immaculate editor, and I 
resolved that I would attain unto them. In the whisperings of no im- 
moderate vanity, | said unto mysel{—* O Lankjaw ! most fortunate of 
mortals! for thee is reserved the inexpressible glory of exhibiting to 
the world the real and substantial image of that ideal being long con- 
templated in the reveries of grave philosophers and the visions of exta- 
cized poets—a perfect Commentator! In reflecting upon what prep- 
arations were requisite in entering upon this holy office, I discerned, 
that as the mind is ever in a great degree connected with, and depend- 
ant upon, the body (not, however, adopting the callosities of impious 
materialism) so that the functions of the former cannot be properly ex- 
ercised unless the latter be in fitting condition,—I discerned, I say, that 
it was necessary to devote my attention to Dietetics as a preliminary 
operation. I therefore committed to memory the writings of Galen, 
Aretzus, Hippocrates, Celsus, and Dr. Hitchcock, that I might ever 
have them ready to apply in cases of need. I experimented on the 
human frame by dissecting nineteen mice. Convinced of the necessity 
of exercise, I walked deliberately ten times round my apartment. Tn 





* These &cs are to be understood as equally comprehensive with Lyttleton’s, which my Lord 
Coke doth vouch to contain right deep and delectable meaning, fit to be fathomed by all clerks. 
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fine, in order to bring an unclouded understanding to my work, I spent 
upwards of twenty-five years in these preparations. On the third day 
of the twenty-sixth year, I felt that I had gained my purpose. A flood 
of light rushed through my brain, and the mysteries of Crrricism stood 
unveiled before me. I forthwith arranged my books by nailing the 
backs against the walls that they might be always open for collation. 
I constructed a rail-way around my library, and had thirteen engines 
transcribing and bringing the extracts to a reservoir near the side of 
the room ; the excerpts thus obtained passed into a mill below, and, 
by the aid of a curious machine, were arranged in due order, and vol- 
umes poured out of the outlet constantly, to the amount of about thirty 
folios daily, bound in parchment and lettered. By the aid of these 
engines I advanced so rapidly, that I flatter myself that every sentence 
in all the works in my library will be found in this commentary. 

[ Unfortunately, the engines employed by the late Dr. Lankjaw, in 
reading and transcription, exploded simultaneously a few weeks 
since, and blew to atoms the doctor and his commentary. Nothing 
was saved but the above fragment, which was rescued by the deceased 
doctor. | 

PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 

The variorum edition of the Kuvoradev is at length presented to 
the public. ‘To imbibe the proper spirit for such a work, the editor 
has clasped to his heart the commentators of the seventeenth century, 
and laid the Scholiasts beneath his pillow. Among the English, 
Bentley on Milton, and Wakefield on Pope, have been his models. 
Neglecting the absurd directions given by Watts, in his Art of Logic, 
(Sect. 40, part I.) and of Parr, (in his preface to the Warburtonian 
Tracts,) he has constantly remembered, and he trusts followed, the 
immortal words of Johnson, poured forth in his Preface to Shakspeare, 
on the ‘* Art of writing Notes.” 

Kvromawdeue, 
LeT POGS DELIGHT TO BARK AND BITE, 
For ‘y IS THEIR NATURE TO— 
COMMENTARY. 


The progress of knowledge has been often impeded by setting the 
standard of excellence too high. He, that should demand certainty on 
a subject that admits only of probability, and look for the unerring 
deductions of logical ratiocination when nothing can occur but the 
plausibility of happy conjecture, would be heedlessly confounding 
heterogeneous circumstances. Criticism is the science of conjecture. 
The critic, therefore, who, in seeking the summit of the Hill whereon 
Truth reposes, should lay aside the wings of the Imagination to mount 
by the consecutive elevations of Facts, would be like the workmen of 
Laputa, who employed the rule and compass when the tape was at 
hand. Let us hear no more, then, of the /earning of an editor. The 
present poem has been ascribed to Mr. Watts, a man who dignified 
dissent and lent ardor to the cause of nonconformity. I suppose no 
one will now adhere to this absurdity: and it remains to determine 
whether conjecture can supply the place of knowledge. “ Vates, 
among the ancients,” says Sidney, ‘ signified a poet.” It is therefore 
probable, that, by the modesty of the anonymous author, the piece was 
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first published with the signature “ Vates,” which, by the blunders of 
transcribers and the ignorance of typographers, was corrupted into 
Vats, Vatts, and finally Watts. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson is unquestionably wrong in his explanation of this cir- 
cumstance. In the original folio, and the quarto of 1026, as well as 
in several MSS. in the Lambeth collection, | find the poem terminat- 
ing with a dash, thus , as if incomplete, and, in my opinion, the 
sense requires something more. No doubt the reader of the original, 
observing the abruptness of the termination, added, with his pen, 
“ What ?’—“ their nature to’— what?” Which, in the manner Dr. 
Johnson has explained with his usual sagacity, was mistaken for the 
signature of Dr. Watts. Malone. 


Letter to the Editer, from Joseph Ritson, Esq. ‘ I confess that i 
am surprizeed that you edit the so-much praiseed poem on dogs, which 
even by that pertest of puppies Warton and that atrocious mangleer of 
ballads Percy has been decideed upon as spurious and unquestion- 
ablely is so—besides, dogs ought not to be mentioned in civilizeed 
company, being remarkablely addicted to animal food—thereby in- 
fringeing the first rule of moral duly.” 5th vendemiare. 5. 





A New Theory of Comets. 





The author of this never-sufliciently-by-writing-nor-by-speaking-to- 
be-praised-and-lauded poem lives only in his writings. Like the authors 
of the Iliad and Bluebeard, and like the last northerly wind, his voice 
was heard among us, but none knew whence he came nor whither he 
went. ‘Tiraboschi has proved, by the Integral Calculus, that his name 
was Skenkius, and that he was Canon of Windsor ; such a number of 
years after Hesiod formed the first letter in his copy-book, as will be 
represented by combining and diaphonating the three numbers in har- 
monical proportion which stand on the front of the ‘Temple of Saint 
Sophia, deducting from the result the number of half seconds in the 
life of Mahomet, and adding the number of strokes of the arm made 
by Leander in crossing the Hellespont. ‘This, of course, settles the 
point with perfect accuracy ; ‘ for,” says Erskine, ‘‘ mathematics, like 
figures, cannot lie.” 

This Skenkius was a renowned cynophilist and dogmatist, (1. e. 
learned in dogs—from 07 vee) and this piece was written on the 
following occasion :—A dog had vexed him by barking and snapping 
at his heels, an exhibition of exceeding low breeding, and contrary to 
the sublime precept of Aristophanes :— 

howWoociobue 0 Ou agence 
"AvOgus: TOU TL, WOMED KOTOMOMID KS, Rana, 857. 
He most unseemly lives, 
Who barks at poets, as at bakers’ wives. 
He debated for an instant whether he should not kill every dog and 
drown every pup in his collection ; but Nature conquered, and he ex- 
claimed, 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For ‘tis their nature to— 
I will love them still. 
In a work on the Training of dogs, entitled Menagiana, containing 
anecdotes of distinguished individuals of the species, some of his buns- 
mots are recorded. He had, among his stud of dogs, one of gigantic 
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stature, rude and rough, and hence called ‘T'ypheus, after the giant. 
Turow ourgeues auvte heres ixchoz, from crown to foot, like Homer’s 
Lite. Seeing him one day dart at a kitten and swallow it at a mouth- 
ful, he exclaimed, from Silius [talicus, 


“Ah! Catine nimium vicina ardenti Typhe@o ! 
observing at the same time that it was his own fault, for not forbidding 
the dog to swallow the cat— 

* Qui non vetat peccare, cum posset, jubet.”’ 

Seneca. dvamemnon. 

A countryman, who had one day brought some live poultry into the 
village where Skenkius was residing, having occasion to step into an 
inn, left his fowls under the care of two mastills. Seeing a !ad eye 
the poultry wistfully, as if he would like them much, he exclaimed, 
“If you wish them, why do you not take them? Are you afraid the 
hens will bite?” “ No,” cried the boy; ‘ but I fear those mastiffs.”” 
“Ah,” said Skenkius, “I see how it is; Epictetus says true, ’ Ov 
Ww ADE, MATE TUPUOOEL uvdouraoue, ubhe Te MEG tw TOUZMaATON 00; “Maia, 
You are not troubled about the things themselves, but the dogs about 
the things.” 

Dr. Skenkius was wont to say, that dogs could not be prevailed 
upon to follow or be caressed by strangers; for, as Boetius saith, 
(Met. iii. Lib. 5,) 

Quis enim quidquam nescire optet ? 
Aut quis valeat nescita sequi : 
He would say that Byron was speaking of a dog, when he said, 

“This might give us paves, if pondered fittingly ;” 


if, therefore, you wish a dog to give you his paw, ‘ ponder,” as Her- 
bert says, *‘ ponder, ponder.” 

It is a problem, which has long agitated the critical and botanical 
world, why the author of the sublime tragedy before us, has employed 
so humble a vehicle for his heavenly musings as the Leonine measure 
of two verses. With the spirit of a true son of Apollo, he disdained to 
vindicate himself, but knew, by the prophetic intimations of his poetic 
soul, that, in the latter days, a noble bard would do it in his stead. 
Accordingly, Lord Byron, in his first great poem, inferior only to the 
present one, hastened to relieve his mighty master from the foul odium 
which had so long rested upon him. Rapt in the person of Sken- 
kius, he exclaims, 

‘¢ Nor mote my spell awake the weary nine [i. e. a stanza of nine lines,] to grace 
so plain a tadl.”’ Childe Harold. 

The stanza of nine had, no doubt, been wearied by Spenser ; and this 
seems to settle the production of this piece, about the time of the death 
of that poet. If it be objected that no mention is made of tails in the 
poem before us, be it replied, that the subject-matter is dogs, and 
every one knows that ‘‘ thereby hangs atail.” It is a thoughtless per- 
son that makes this observation ; for, as Wordsworth has said, 
O reader! hadst thou in thy mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O, gentle reader! thou wouldst find 
A Tail in every thing— 


and, by consequence, in this sonnet. 
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The text of this lyric is not clearly settled. We sabjoin the notes 
of Bentley and Warton. 


“The texlus receptus has been long polluted by filthy blunders 
foisted in by blockhead commentators,—’t is high time to repudiate 
them. Salmasius proposes, ‘ Let dog’s,’ i. e. hinder dog’s delight, as 
being injurious. Apage! sere studiorum—who does not see that the 
true reading is 

As curs delight, so let dogs bite, 

For ‘tis their [i. e. dogs] nature too— 
While upon this subject I will explain whence cur is derived. It does 
not come from cur, why—because curs whine ; but from a circumstance 
in history. One of Robin Hood’s companions was a ‘ curtal Frier’— 
so called, says Dr. Stukeley, (in his Palwographia Brittannica, No I.) 
from cordelier, from a cord which he had tied round his waist to flog 
himself withal. He had with him fifty fair dogs, called from him 
curtal-dogs, and hence cur-dogs.”” Bentley. 


*“‘ The true reading I believe to be— 


‘Let dogs delight to bark and bite 
For ‘tis Ais nature to’ — 

It is a well-known fact, that our popular fictions are generally of 
Eastern origina ;—so, probably, are our popular poems. Now Wilson, 
in his Elements of Heb. Gram. p. 275, says, that words, expressing 
dignity and majesty, are put in the plural number, followed by a verb, 
adjective, or pronoun singular. Now, in a remote part of China, a 
man was found in a cave, (see Du Halde, vol. i. p. 225) who worship- 
ed a figure, which some thought intended for a dog’s head; while 
others supposed it was the effigies of the river Nile. Dogs thus wor- 
shiped would assume the dignity of divinity ; and, in Chinese writings, 
would be used in the plural with a singular pronoun, and, passing into 
our language, would retain the peculiarity. I read, therefore, ‘ for 
’tis his nature to.” The reason that dogs among us have not this 
revered character, is, that they are bound very commonly,—‘ dogs 
are very rascals, since bonds disgraced them.’” Warton. 

Docs—their habits and uscs, established from respectable authors. 

Dogs bark. Canes latrant. Adam’s Latin Grammar. ‘ A diuel 
met him in shape like vnto a Dogge, and did barke like a Dogge, 
sharpe and short.” Wing James on Damonologie, book ii. p. 129. 
Works of K. J. fol. 

Dogs snuff. 

“© Wi social nose whyles snuffed and snowkit.’ 
. Burns. ‘“ The tira dogs.” 

Dogs howl, from two causes. First, hunger— 


“ The dog is slain, that at his master’s feet 
Howling with hunger lay.”’ Joan of sire, book v. 1. 450 


Second, from the toothache— — — a 


Dogs gamble. 


“ Tf we had been ducks, we might dabble in mud ; 
Or dogs, we might play till it ended in blood.” 


Watts's Divine Songs 


“Yon dog that gambols on the plain.’ Collins 
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Gambol is an affected mode of spelling gamble. They also gamble 
with animals of another species. ‘‘ 1 have been credibly informed that 
a bitch will nurse, play with, and be fond of young foxes, as much as, 
and in place of her puppies, if you can but get them once to suck her 
so long, that her milk may go through them.” Locke, on the Human 
Understanding, book ii. ch. 11, sect. 7. 

Dogs fly.‘ But the dog flew at Mario.” Watts, on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind, Works Ato. vol. v. p. 270. © By this time his men 
had so laid about them, that the dogs began to flye back, and their fury 
to languish into barking.” Merry Exploits of R. Hood, 1678, p. 30. 


Toiz wiv oye haevow aad yOord: oover celouy 


Dev; duev aw ocrlow OewWaacvero,  Theocritus, 32. 


This is singular that this curious circumstance has not been generally 
known. 
Dogs are fond of lion's flesh. 
TOs Tic GV 


$16 12 a01e aavoee 100 hidy aorta;  Aristoph. 


that is, how can a dog keep his paws from a pot—a pot of lion. 
Dogs—their uses. ‘Vhe true use of dogs has not been properly under- 

stood. ‘The Chinese seem to employ them in the most natural manner. 
We learn from ‘ Description des Medaiiles Chinoises” of Dr. J. Hager 
(Paris, dto) that dogs “ constituted the ving mency of the ancient in- 
habitants of China.” We are not in the habit of giving advice to rulers ; 
nor, like Juvenal, ‘‘ nos consilium dedimus Sulla ;’ yet we would re- 
commend to the President, before adopting his metalic currency, to con- 
sider whether a currency of dogs would not be more convenient. Let 
them be graduated in a scale, thus :— 

2 poodles make 1 cur, 

3 curs “1 spaniel, 

74 spaniels 1 hound, 

5 hounds “ — 1 mastiff. 


The use of dogs is, to try our patience and exercise our faith. He, 
who strikes not a dog, barking at his heels, has the blessing of the old 
tragic poet— 

Hdtov oidiv ofd2 wovotxcsré gor 

'Euv i, Ouvactue Lowogotuevor ioe: 


We should not be angry with them on such occasions ; for, according 
to my Lord Bacon’s argument, in his essays, if it arises from  selfish- 
ness, we should not be offended that one loves himself better than us; 
if because his nature is so crabbed he that can do nothing better, we 
should no more quarrel with him than with a thorn-bush, which cannot 
choose but prick ; moreover, he is acting according to the fitness and re- 
lation of things, since ‘* ’t is his nature to bark ;” and, according to the 
philosophy of Samuel Clarke, whatever is agreeable to the natural rela- 
tions between things, is moral. Besides, a dog bites your leg; and 
do you not bite a leg of mutton? A dog barks when chilled with fear ; 
and do not you use bark when you have chills?) Wherefore ‘ quam 
turpe est lis criminibus alterum condemnare quas si tibi objiciam tum 
ea dissolvere non possis.” Cie. 
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Dogs are of use in poetry. They are the sign of life, their voice 
the emblem of joy and gladness. Solitude is described, therefore, very 
poetically, by saying that the voice of the dog is mute. Byron, in por- 
traying the utterly deserted state of Venice, when “ ‘Tasso’s echoes 
are no more, and silent rows the songless gondoliers,”’ styles it ‘* dogless 
city,’ though the silly typographers have printed it ‘* Dogeless,” as if the 
Doge had made much noise. No! Venice was more mute when the 
Doge’s awful, mysterious, all-pervading power brooded over the city 
than it is even now, for men were afraid to speak. Again, “ the long 
file of her dead dogs is declined to dust ;”’ be had in his mind the 
phrase ‘ dead dogs,” and those words of Macbeth— 

The valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the eift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him closed. 

The metre will be amended by reading de-ad, as in old poets. (See 
Tyrwhitt on Chaucer—Southey in his Omniana on Gower—Malone’s 
Note on Shakspeare.) Byron, in carving on the old capital of Spenser, 
leit a little of the moss of antiquity. 

We conclude our introduction by explaining the meaning of a pas- 
sage in Byron’s “ Darkness,” which has been long misinterpreted :— 

E’en dogs assailed their masters, all save one, 

And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 

The birds, and beasts, and famished men, at bay, 

Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 

Lured their lank jaws: himself sought out no food, 

But with a piteous and perpetual moan 

And a quick desolate ery, licking the hand, 

Which answered not with a caress,—he died. 
COMMENTARY. 

For assailed read assoiled. Not in the restricted sense of shriving, 
but the original idea of doing any holy act; hence, saying grace. The 
meaning is, even dogs (that is, dogs evenly arranged round the table) 
assoiled; namely, said grace for their masters; adl save one, by enal- 
lage, for one saved all—i, e. all his food for his master ; faithful to the 
course, faithfully watched the course at dinner ; and kept the birds and 
beasts—he kept the poultry and loins of beef and mutton, &c. on the 
table ; and famished men kept at bay (i. e. kept off by the baying of 
the dog,) ti//, or cultivate, their hunger, i. e. improve their appetites, 
clung them ocr the dropping dead, lured their lank jaws ;—clung them, 
made themselves cling, 1. e. hung, over the dead or killed meat, drop- 
ping with fat and gravy, and tried to lower them into their lank jaws ; 
he sought out no food tor himself, but piteously implored his master to 
eat; licked the hand: to lick, is to place the tongue upon any thing, 
i.e. he took the boiled tongue off the table and placed it in his master’s 
hand, which answered not with a carcass: his master threw him no 
carcass of turkey or goose to pick for his trouble. This whole poem 
of “ Darkness” is a description of feasting, in all its varieties, and a 
commentary, like the one we have just given, can easily establish it. 





Having now finished the Introduction, I proceed to the Essay on 


Comets. \ (ae 
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VISIONS OF THE PAST. 


I never felt any desire of lifting the veil which conceals my future 
destiny, and penetrating the gloomy obscurity of coming time. To 
know the improvement which mankind are to make in ages to come, 
and to mark the height of their civilization, and contrast it with the 
boasted superiority of present times, would indeed be a gratification to 
be envied; and the Patriarch could not have gazed from Pisgah upon 
the land of cherished promise with more absorbing interest than I should 
feel in the future steps of the human race. But of my own fate in this 
world I do not desire to know. I should, however, like to see the whole 
of my past life and its incidents,—to create anew a memory of things 
forgotten, and to refresh it where it is uncertain. I should like to see 
my progress up to the present time, to review my faded experiences, and 
watch in safety my past trials and fortunes. And I should wish to 
know all the incidents of my life,—the bearing of internal influences, 
the dangers I incurred and passed through unconsciously, the motives 
of those, who acted their parts in my little scene, and the truth or 
vanity of what have been to me, thus far, matters of triumph and hope. 
I would know the reality or idleness of my suspicions, the value of my 
hopes, the importance of the dangers I have met, and the fidelity or 
falseness of friends. Motives should be my study ; and, from knowing 
the past, I would be indifferent to the future prospect, and might shape 
my own fate by my own prudence. 

These were some of my reflections on closing a volume of Eastern 
tales, in which I had been reading of one who prayed and was allowed 
to see into futurity. I was lying under a tree, upon a carpet of the 
soft grass, which was just rising trom the first mowing. I was worn 
out by the sultriness of the afternoon heat, and fatigued by exercise 
and by the interest of the fiction; and these causes, I must believe, 
threw me into a deep sleep; for the scene around me grew gradually 
less distinct, and the many features of the landscape became confused- 
ly blended, the mountains and the clouds were not discernible apart, 
and the trees gradually fell and floated on the water, till all faded and 
disappeared from view. I had no sensation but that of surprise and 
awe, which, as the memory of the past faded away, subsided into in- 
difference. Gradually, however, the vacant space was reoccupied. 
Clouds hung quietly on the edge of an horizon beneath which the sun 
had set, and the atmosphere which he illumined showed a most lovely 
landscape. It was the twilight of a summer day, and nature seemed 
reposing from the sultriness which had parched and weakened her en- 
ergies. A long line of hills gracefully marked the edge of the hori- 
zon, and against the brilliant sky showed every tree which grew upon 
their heights in clear and well-defined relief. But more immediately 
before my view ran a road, undulating amid the woodland country to 
avoid the irregularities which varied the surface of the ground. I 
seemed near, and yet separated from it; not on it, yet perfectly aware 
of its situation, and as well acquainted with it as if I had been jour- 
neying along its side. My attention was by some means attracted to 
a particular point of it, immediately beyond a turn, and bordered by 
the most beautiful of our trees. The oak andthe maple, and the white 
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and yellow pines, stood stately and unbending in the evening air, their 
leaves hardly waving to its gentle salutation. The ash hung her 
branches listlessly, and the wild rose, with its delicate perfume, softly 
leaned upon the rocks. While at intervals the solitary note of the 
thrush, the robin, or the conqueedle would say, that nature’s loveliness 
was not lost because man might not be there to praise it. I had hardly 
time to glance at the place, and inquire of myself when I had seen it 
before, when I was was startled by the coarse croak of a crow, which, 
flapping its heavy wings, rose above the trees, and slowly circling 
around one of the tallest, again settled in its branches. He had been 
roused by the footsteps of a man, who now appeared at the turn of the 
road, and immediately engaged all my attention. My sensations were 
most painful—calm but awful ; for, as he raised his head, and gazed, 
for a moment, on the clear sky, LZ recognized myself. ‘This was no 
delusion,—J saw myself, as | was twenty years ago,—the light step of 
early manhood, the clear brow, and the bright eye of hope and confi- 
dence could not suggest a doubt, and, in the midst of my surprise, this 
was conviction. And now recollections of the place, and circum- 
stances of the walk, crowded upon me. I remembered the evening 
distinctly ; it was that on which I had left college for my home. ‘That 
day I had graduated, and had enjoyed the meed of college honors-— 
the approbation of professors, the congratulations of classmates and 
the pride of friends, had crowned my first triumph and nursed my 
young ambition. I had bade farewell to all, and, impatient to be on 
my way, had started off before my brother, who was soon to follow 
and overtake me. 

The interest I felt in this image of my former self cannot be de- 
scribed. ‘Though I felt with him, I could not completely identify 
myself in him, and I had no recollections of my experiences immedi- 
ately following those I have mentioned. I knew that he was to be 
what I have been; yet an intense, ill-defined fear for his welfare came 
upon me, and made me regard him with all the anxiety of a father’s 
solicitude. He pursued his way gaily yet thoughtfully, and the fast 
changing expressions of his countenance showed that his reflections 
were of no unpleasing nature—at least I thought, perhaps memory, 
perhaps fancy aided me, that I could divine the workings of his mind. 
As his face shone almost with smiles, I thought of his many trials, 
hopes, fears, and Jate triumphs—and again when it was clouded for a 
moment, and again changed to quiet thought, I imagined his doubts, 
his quickly-woven plans, and ready determination, and I again felt as 
a young man, and sympathized with my own emotions. He passed 
on gaily ; but my anxious eye saw danger for him where he did not 
suspect it for himself. : 

Under the branches of a spruce, which stood a few paces from the 
road-side, I saw the figure of a man cautiously crouching. His dress 
was of the most wretched description, and marked by squalidity and 
most abject poverty. He had no coat, and his woolen cap lay on the 
ground beside his gun. His hair fell in curls over a noble brow, and 
his other features showed that vice, and the slavery of the passions, 
had been his ruin, and not want of ability ; while his well-formed, close- 
knit frame showed Herculean strength, and the undiminished activity 
of a country life. He was watching the approach of the stranger with 
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most intense interest, his keen eye glaring, and want and desperation 
sharpening his haggard features into almost fiendish anxiety—while, 
in preparation to spring upon his victim, he slowly put aside the 
branches which might obstruct him. The happy, unsuspecting youth 
came on; but mine was agony greater than I could feel for myself 
now—and the idea, that he would be cut off thus early and suddenly, 
almost frenzied me. I saw the knife in the murderer’s hand, and still 
his victim came on; but, as the wretch advanced one foot, I tried to 
warn him of his danger. I would have screamed to him, but found 
myself voiceless. I tried to touch him, but was incapable of motion ; 
and, in one short minute more, the deed would have been done; but, 
at the very moment when his enemy’s every muscle was bent for the 
fatal spring, heedlessly, and seemingly without motive, the young man 
crossed to the other side, and, as he hummed a light air, quickened 
his step. 

The robber, disappointed, shrunk back, and seemed about to lie 
down in his vexation, and await another victim ; and I was congratulat- 
ing myself on the escape of this phantom of my younger self—but as, 
in reclining, his hand touched the barrel of his gun, he started up, 
and, with a demoniac smile, stepped to the edge of the wood. Care- 
fully he adjusted the flint and renewed the priming ; cautiously he 
looked up and down the road, without exposing himself, and, with con- 
fident aim, he leveled his piece at the young man. My distress was 
now renewed, youth’s carelessness deplored, and my incapacity of 
averting the danger again wildered my brain. ‘The click of the trig- 
ger sounded, and I saw that my minutes would have been numbered ; 
but the noise of a carriage was heard at the turn of the road, the gun 
was dropped, and the disappointed ruffian fell back into the wood. I 
hailed with blessings the new comer, and recognized my brother—my 
brother William, the now tenant of the grave—who had come just in 
time to save my life, which, till now, I had never suspected to have 
been endangered. 

The reader may reject the idea, that my desire of seeing the inci- 
dents of my past life was, in this instance, by some extraordinary 
means, really gratified, and may suppose this part of my experience, 
visionary, a dream, the creation of a distempered fancy, and may sup- 
pose the same of all that [ am to relate : it is not my wish or intention 
to convince him. But he may, at least, take warning from it, and be 
satisfied with what he knows of his danger and exposures, without 
seeking to know more. ‘To other causes of misery, this is added. I 
endure the constant horror of fear: no place, no occupation, is safe 
for me: the most lonely retreats have lost their charm, and only fill 
me with a dread of some unseen danger; and [ seek the society of 
man, whom I hate and fear, to avoid solitude, which I dread still more. 

But my dream, if it was one, did not end here. As the phantoms 
of myself and brother vanished from the road, I relapsed into a state 
of painful insensibility. Change seemed the element which surround- 
ed me ; the woods receded from the road—the ground grew less dis- 
tinct—the sky and clouds faded away in the distance, till again I was 
only conscious of a dread feeling of vacancy within and without me. 
There was no sound, and no color, nor shape, nor substance. Gradu- 
ally, however, | recovered from this awful suspension of my faculties, 
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and slowly came consciousness and perception, till I was completely 
recovered, when I found myself in a well-furnished house, which I 
immediately recognized as my early home. I was in the hall, and re- 
membered the lawn and river in front, and I moved by the old sofas of 
yellow and purple embroidery. My father’s hat hung on the peg, and 
the large black house-dog lay sleeping at the foot of the stairs. Voices 
came from the parlor—those of my father and mother ; but I could not 
stop to listen. I was hurried along involuntarily ; and, after passing up 
the wide stair-case, though the door was shut, found myself in a bed- 
room, which I knew to have been my brother’s—the room, which was 
the nursery of our infancy, which was afterwards allotted to him, and 
in which he died. 

My brother, who was but a year younger than myself, was educated 
with me, and we had never been separated by difference of tastes or 
pursuits. Our circle of acquaintance was small, and he was reserved 
in admitting any to his friendship; so that an attachment grew up be- 
tween us, which lasted longer, and with more profit to both, than is 
always the case with fraternal affection. I preferred his society to all 
others, and he more easily admitted me to communion with his delicate 
feelings, and more frecly disclosed to me the workings of his powerful 
intellect, or the flights of his chaste and beautiful imagination. He 
was my superior in every thing but age and affection; yet we were 
always companions, in pleasure, to increase that pleasure, and often, to 
share each other’s pains, even after our years were many enough to 
have dulled our early affection. We passed through college together, 
we traveled together, and were pursuing our professional studies to- 
gether, when death snatched him from me. 

It was in his room that I now found myself, and the condition of 
the room reminded me of the morning of his death. The curtains of 
the bed were drawn; but I knew that my brother lay within them, for 
the noiseless step of the old nurse, as she moved about, in putting the 
room in order, and her frequent glances at the bed, showed me that it 
held no other than her foster-child. The good old woman seemed try- 
ing to give the room an air of neatness and comfort; and, by her care- 
ful arrangement of some wild flowers on his table, I thought she ap- 
peared more anxious for his comfort, than doubtful for his safety. The 
windows were open, and the soft air of a June morning passed through 
the chamber, bearing health and enjoyment in every draught, and nev- 
er did nature without present a stronger contrast to a sick chamber. 

Soon the door opened, and again J recognized myself, hardly changed 
from the former phantom, and bearing but slight marks of the two 
years, which elapsed between our leaving college and my brother’s 
death. My brother's voice then issued from the bed; and had an in- 
habitant of the charnel-house addressed me, I could not have shud- 
dered with a more awful agitation. 

In vain I tried to break the bonds that bound me to the place; in 
vain I tried to extricate myself from the wildering maze of emotions 
that whirled in my brain,—an all-powerful spell was on me, and I was 
compelled to witness this horrible scene, which, with half its horrors, 
had once already shaken my reason. 

“‘ Nurse,” said he, faintly ; ‘‘ where is Edward ? it is quite time that 
he should have returned.” 
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My phantom stepped softly to the bed-side, and, opening the cur+ 
tains, said, ‘‘ Yes, William, it is quite time; you have been very sick, 
and I have been away,’—and it pressed a kiss on the feverish brow of 
the sick man. ‘ But I did not get the letter till yesterday morning, 
and I have ridden all day and night, since then, to be here to take 
care of you. You had a narrow escape, tlicy tell me.” 

‘* Well; Lam glad that you did not delay,” said my brother, more 
brightly ; ‘‘for I cannot take medicine from any hand bat yours, which 
has given it to me so often, so that I have really pined for you like a 
child. I have had quite a severe time of it; and last night I thought 
my hour of freedom had come, and that I should soon be satistied of 
some of our doubts—and then | did not know that I could hold any 
communication with you about them.” 

“QO! William; what should I be without you? I should give up 
speculation, and calmly await my turn to follow you. But now you 
will recover—there is enough here to occupy us. Man furnishes sufli- 
cient subjects of inquiry—and, indeed, ’t is a sin to seek to go from 
this beautiful world, where all is so lovely, and so well fitted for us, to 
another, which, after all, may only be one of severer trial.” 

** And then,” replied my brother, ‘ I do not know that I am fit for 
that superior knowledge. I have as yet done nothing in this sphere 
of being; and what claim can I have to greater powers? But I shall 
soon be well and begin my duties. Now, however, I must rest again: 
give me some of that dark mixture—’t will make me sleep.” 

The phantom then poured into a glass some drops cf what he sup- 
posed a common anodyne, but which was, in reality, a most deadly 
poison. I could not arrest him. I could not warn my brother,—how 
could [?—this was the part 1 myself had performed nearly twenty 
years ago. I saw how carefully I poured the drops, and with what an 
affectionate smile I had handed it to my brother. O God! was there 
no arm to check me—no voice of warning to save me? ‘TT was I, 
then, that killed my brother; ’t was my diabolical want of care that 
sent him to an early grave. Why, O why was I afterwards made the 
witness of this horrid scene? why, when years had passed away, was 
I obliged to suffer this awful knowledge? I had lost him, and mourned 
him, and the vicissitudes of years had hardly dried my tears, when I 
found that I was the cause of his dreadful death. My poor brother 
took the glass unsuspecting, and said, ‘*‘ Your coming is my best med- 
icine, and I shall not long lie here. Sit by me tll | wake ; mother 
and father are too much fatigued, by last night’s watching, and nurse 
has gone to make something for me. You will nurse me as well as 
they.” 

He then drank. But why should I torture myself by describing the 
effects of an anodyne? He slept and suffered. But what were his, 
compared with my agonies?) The phantom anxiously watched over 
him, and, when his victim sunk into a sleep, from which he only woke 
in death, he seemed pleased at the sick man’s repose. I myself re- 
member our agony, when we discovered that my brother was gone— 
and the bitter execrations which I heaped upon the physician, because 
he had not known of his approaching death. I remember my mother’s 
distress—my father’s silent sorrow,—and my tears flowed for many a 
year after the loss of my early and only friend; but never, never did 
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the idea suggest itself, that he died otherwise than by the ordinary 
course of his disease. Why they did not suspect the anodyne, I can- 
not now imagine. But now I feel that I killed him. Call it faney— 
call it grief—trenzy—whatever was the means of Communication, ’t was 
truth, which I received, bitter, awful truth. A kind Providence would 
have concealed it from me ; but my own madness, my desire to know 
more than he would have disclosed, has shattered my reason, and de- 
stroyed my peace forever. 

But this is not the place for me to indulge my feelings. 1 am their 
prey at all other times and occasions. I must bend myself to fulfil 
my task, and relate the next and last change of my dream, so to call 
it; and I must introduce more of my previous history, and let the 
reader into more of my previous feelings, to give due force to the 
warning I would inculcate. My parents did not long survive my 
brother,—their pride, and the delight of their old age. My mother 
fell the first, and when we had laid her at my brother’s side, my eflorts 
to comfurt my father were vain. There was nothing on earth for him 
to live for; and he died, and I was left alone. I cared not then how 
my pilgrimage was made, and sought no means of comfort or of enjoy- 
ment. I passed some years in traveling, and returned to my native 
land, happy in its prospects, and proud to compare it with the various 
nations | had visited. I sold my paternal mansion and domain, and 
selected the spot where I now reside, and where my bones shall rest, 
and there built me a house. If collected a library of the choicest 
books, and I furnished myself with the means of pursuing every study, 
and, for a long time, occupied my solitary hours, in the strictest disci- 
pline of mental cultivation. Astronomy, Chemistry, and every depart- 
ment of Natural History, added their stores to what I had betore 
amassed of classic lore and the speculations of Moral Philosophy ; and 
three years passed, of almost entire seclusion and of contentment, tiil 
accident made me acquainted with one, whose family resided near my 
place, and whose polite attentions could not be rejected, otherwise 
than by absolute rudeness. ‘This was Lionel Wilton ; he was the only 
one that bore the name,—why should [ conceal it? He was younger 
than myself, but superior, far, in every thing. His talents were of a 
powerful kind, and where his ambition led, they found no obstacle 
insuperable. He had mastered every thing that was useful in science, 
and had enjoyed all that was to be found in the paths of literature. 
His taste was refined without being pure, and had been the result 
rather than the rule of his education. His deep knowledge of men 
was gained by intimate and frequent mingling with them ; and in his 
manners he bore the impress of European courts, where his remarka- 
bly handsome features and elegant figure had made him conspicuous, 
and paved his way to admiration. 

It is enough to say that he broke through my seclusion, charmed 
me by the richness of his mind and the elegance of his conversation, 
and, by slow degrees, insinuated himself into my friendship and confi- 
dence. His influence over me was that which a man of the world, 
that is, one who knows the world, may always obtain over one who 
does not know it. He visited me often, shared my studies, assisted to 
resolve my doubts, and even threw over my life, cheerfulness, and a 
glow of sympathy. He drew me, too, from my seclusion, introduced 
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me to his family, to his beautiful cousin Emily Seyton, and tried to 
convince me of the importance of our social duties. Never was influ- 
ence more complete than his; and though in many things I differed 
from him,—and though I dislike his too liberal views of many sub- 
jects, and lamented his want of high religious principle, yet we seldom 
came into collision on those subjects, and the moral tone of his feel- 
ings ever prevented any display of wrong principles. 

When our acquaintance had existed about a year, he informed me, 
one day as we were walking, that he was about to leave ———, and 
return to his post in the busy world, where a field had just been 
opened for his ambition. ‘ And now, before I go,” he said, ‘‘ I want, 
my friend, to give you a friend in my place,—I want to see you mar- 
ried.” 

“T have thought of it,” I answered, ‘“ for some time; for you have 
made me feel for the world and my race, as I had never expected to 
feel again. But who is there to marry? Who will supply your 
place ?” 

(« N¥##**** ” said he, I will speak openly to you, and give you 
a friend’s advice,—marry Emily. I will say it, though her cousin, 
that, though you should seek through this country, far and near, you 
could not find her superior.” 

“Then, if you are my friend, tell me what chance I should have. 
Even you do not know how I have adored that woman. Her exqui- 
site beauty and grace are nothing to me; but her mind, Lionel, and 
then the lovely traits that hourly speak her heart,—to them I have 
long since bowed. ‘Tell me if you think I should succeed.” 

** Ah, my friend, you ask too much,” he answered, smiling; “ I 
cannot tel] you, without betraying a woman’s confidence. But don’t 
despair. Come in and see her, and if she treats you harshly, I will 
try to console you.”’ 

As I am not writing a love story, I shall pass over much, and hasten 
to conclude these sketches of misery. Suffice it to say, that I found 
my love returned,—that her hand was promised,—and as Lionel 
wished to have us married before he left us, and as the delay of fash- 
ion and of ceremony were not necessary in our secluded valley, we 
were soon married. Had there been any thing unpleasant in this 
haste, we should have regretted it, as, a few days after the ceremony, 
Lionel received letters which changed his plans, and decided him to 
remain longer, at least till some other prospect should offer. 

Never, till this dream, did I regret my having followed his advice ; 
and though my wife, like every thing else, was soon taken from me, I 
had never ceased to bless my God for the happiness of my married 
life. 

Intellect distinguished her above other women, and the sweetness 
of her disposition, her gentleness, her patience, her assiduity to 
please, her cheerfulness, and yet her willingness to sympathize with 
every feeling of her friends, and to share their troubles, elevated her 
above any thing I ever knew of human kind. My studies were her 
pleasures, and my happiness her constant aim. She was my almost 
constant companion, and her absences were never long: she was my 
friend and wisest counsellor; and never had woman a more devoted 
lover than she found in her husband,—and that name must be my 
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excuse for dwelling so long on this delusion. I will now return to 
my dream. 

The change in my feelings, after my vision of my brother’s death, 
was the same as had occurred twice before, and the surrounding 
objects vanished in the same manner. ‘The next scene to which I 
was carried, was to my own house, to the very room in which I am 
now writing,—and here, upon that sofa, [| saw the phantoms of myself 
and of my wife. It was my parting scene with her, where i saw her 
for the last time before her death, which happened when we had been 
married some seven months,—and I now again saw her, beautiful and 
affectionate as when she last blessed my eyes. I had hardly recovered 
from the shock, when my phantom rose, and, impressing a kiss on her 
beautiful forehead, said—** I] must go now, dearest, but in twenty-four 
hours [ shall return. I would not leave you, but he was one of my 
father’s friends, and I must do something for his comfort.” 

** Do you suppose,”’ she said, in her own silver tone, “ that I would 
wish to keep you from such an errand. Go; you will love me better 
for it when you return.” ‘hen she kissed the hand that held hers, 
and they parted. She sat some moments in thought, and her features 
were shrouded in sadness, and | saw a tear steal from beneath her dark 
eye-lids. But she wiped them away, as steps were heard in the hall, 
and had regained her serenity when Lionel entered. He threw him- 
self on the sofa, and, passing his arm familiarly round her waist, said, 
“ Thank God, you are alone : I met your husband on the road; I hope 
he will not break his neck, he is so important to us.” 

** Dear Lionel,” she said, resting upon his shoulder, ‘ do not ridicule 
one whom we have injured so much. He is very kind to me, and 
loves me with his whole soul ;” and then, speaking with more energy, 
she continued—* Lionel, | swear that if I thought there was a possi- 
bility of his discovering his dishonor, I would kill him myself, and save 
him the misery of such knowledge.” 

I remember no more. Confusion reigned in every sense and in every 
feeling, till I awoke as from a sleep, and found myself lying under the 
same tree, which had shaded me from the afternoon’s sun. ‘That sun 
had set, and with it went my peace, my comfort, the consolations of 
memory, and the quiet of a good conscience, and, in their place 
but why speak of myself? 

I will only add, that on the same day that I left her, my wife, in 
giving birth to a dead infant, herself died, a few hours before my 
return. ‘They told me that she died, because the illness was prema- 
ture,—ha! ha! ha! I alicia alana” 
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O! rar in this wide world, there were a spring, whose waters had 
never been analyzed! or a flower, that had never been gathered, and 
placed in an herbarium! or a star, that had never been gazed on, and 
rhymed on! or a shell, that had not been dragged from the roots of 
the ocean, and classed! It is in vain to wish, and to ejaculate : 
* Heaven, earth, and ocean, plundered of their sweets,” has long ago 
been the motto of a country newspaper, whose readers yawn every 
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Saturday night, as they read, advertisements and all, and wish some- 
thing or other would happen, “ new.” 

Thus did I soliloquize, as I watched the last spark, of the last leaf, 
of a smoked cigar, tiil it returned to its darkness. The day had been 
a stormy one; and still, as | sat in my usual comfortable posture, my 
heels resting on the mantel-piece, and my head tipped back on the 
head-cushion of my easy-chair, the sound of the unwearied rain, came 
on my drowsy ear. All the live-long day it had pattered against that 
very pane ; and I could not but admire the persevering indifference, 
with which, regardless of the imprecations of some, and the sour looks 
of others, it had pursued and fulfilled its destiny. So had not I done. 
if I had possessed half the perseverance of that rain-drop, which 
just now rattled quietly down to the window-sill, and sleeps ‘‘ among 
its fellows” in a rill, which has nearly reached my chair, I had not 
this night been sitting, like a fool, with my heels in the air. But for 
a storm—no; but for a sunshine, I had been the happiest of men ; the 
gayest of the gay—lI had almost said, of the young; for even now, I 
am but sixty; and the storm—no, the shine, that uprooted my happi- 
ness forever, was some ten years ago. 

1 wish there was no such thing as association of ideas ; but for that, 
1 could enjoy this storm perfectly. Why should a cloudy day remind 
ine of a bright eye? or ared lip, curled with fifty mischievous thoughts, 
all trying to get out at once? or a faint-hued cheek, like a peach, 
dimpling with arch smiles? It is a strange, and certainly a very disa- 
greeable principle of association, this, of contrasts. I cannot walk 
into the country, where all is life but the thought of those, who died 
young, and sleep forever in the burying-ground, comes over my heart ; 
and the green trees that whisper gay things to others, are, to my ear, 
giving out dirges, for those who may no more listen. If the snow is 
three feet deep against my door, and I am secure from interruption, 
with a good fire, and the last novel in my hand, I cannot read,—for 
the sound of fire-side voices in my ear, and the gushing lasgh of my 
young brothers and sisters. ‘There is a flower, that grows by the way- 
side, whose fragrance I can never, even now, inhale, for the picture it 
brings up, of a fair girl, who used to walk with me to school, and who 


** Vanished like a flake of early snow, re 
That melts into the sea, pure as from heaven it fell.” 


Every thing, if it has its bright hue, has also its sad story written on 
; tena a 
it; and to me every joy is a key tosorrow. ‘there is a hand-organ, at 
this moment, grinding out a lively tune, at the end of the street. It 
is the favorite air of my young brother, who died in a foreign land. 
He had been a captain of a vessel, and this was to have been his last 
voyage: he had promised it to those who had a right to claim it,—a 
wife and child. And so, 
‘Through the shadowy past, 

Like a tomb-searcher, Memory runs, 

Lifting each shroud, that time had cast 

O’er buried hopes.” 


But why should a rain-drop read a lesson to me? alas! it is a lesson 
which cannot now be studied. I am like the idle school-boy, who, left 
the last in his class, is watching, with tearful eye, the forms of his com- 
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panions departing to their homes, while the fearful anticipations calied 
up by the frowning eye of the master, can hardly equal the punishment 
in his own bosom. Whichsoever way he looks, is misery. And some- 
times ! withdraw, in like manner, the eye of prophecy from the gloomy 
future, and revel in all the mistakes and misfortunes of the past. I 
like, occasionally, to punish myself, with contrasting all IT might have 
been, with all that I am. 

It was on a stormy day, like this, that I first met Matilda. It had 
stormed a week. And Matilda was sitting, like the angel of domestic 
peace, by the low fire, which is so pleasant and necessary in a dark, 
damp day. How lovely she looked, in ber morning gown, with its 
graceful and classical folds, and her light silky hair, parted over her 
delicate brow! She was busy, too, in sewing; and is not industry 
the brightest charm of beauty? I thought so. In fact, it also seemed 
the rarest; for, of all the drawing-rooms I had frequented, in all the 
social visits, and accidental evenings I had spent, not once had | 
caught a lady in the act of doing a useful thing. How the daughters 
of our country farmers and traders contrive to keep their arms and 
equipments in order, for service, is more than I can guess ; for I never 
witnessed any thing, resembling the motion of a needle, in the hands 
of one of them. As for our city belles, they do these things by steam, 
I suppose. Be this as it may, | was most agreeably surprised to be 
introduced to a female, who brought back the golden age of industry, 
and not only seemed quite indifferent to the disgrace of being caught 
at work, but actually proceeded, during the whole week of my stay, in 
an unvarying course of making and mending. 

There was a charm, too, in being permitted, myself, to lounge all 
day in my second-best coat; to glance, occasionally, at my no-longer 
new hat, and feel that it was in keeping with the sombre and ordinary 
look of all the world. And so I read aloud, during that happy week, 
to Matilda, the melancholy tale of the Forest Sanctuary; and her 
blue eyes ran over with tears at the recital. The burial in the mid 
ocean, of alithat was dearest and best, and the thought, that, in the 
sea, there was no place of graves, where the mourner might come and 
be consoled, and garland the resting-place of the loved ; a thousand 
thoughts, all tender and melancholy, softened her gay spirit, and at- 
tuned it to affection Sunshiny days are for anticipation and fruition : 
Stormy ones for memory and sentiment: and so much depends on the 
medium, through which we view objects, that a succession of rainy 
and dull weather is favotable, I think, to mental vision. If it makes 
us melancholy, it also makes us charitable. ‘The friends, whose faces 
of joy might be forgotten through long weeks of sunshine, come over 
our thought, in a dark day, and through the soft haze, we see all that 
is lovely, and forget all that is unlovely. It is on such days, too, that 
we most feel the need of something to lean on,—something to love. 
There is something domestic in the sound of the rain pattering against 
the window, and pictures of one’s ‘ain fireside” glance busily before 
the fancy. And brighter, for the dimness and darkness without, was 
the sparkle of Matilda’s eye, and more soft and touching the tone of 
her sweet voice. Yes; it must have been sweet: for although, I can 
see now, that I loved her because I could not help it,—out of the affec- 
tionateness of my nature, and because the desolation of the world, out 
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of doors, had concentrated all my perceptions of pleasure, in the 
sitting-room where Matilda was sewing and smiling; still I can be- 
lieve that it was not all an illusién. And, forasmuch as 
“Tt is in vain that we would coldly gaze 
On such as smile upon us; and the heart 
Leaps kindly back to kindness,” 


I can believe that Matilda, too, thought, during that blessed rainy 
week ,—I don’t know as she did, though. 

We had long hours of chess-playing, too. Happy hours, when I 
discovered that my goddess was not without her faults. But it was so 
delightful to furgive them! and still, as the storm kept on, like a good 
angel, hope gave a rainbow-brightness to every drop, and it fell 
refreshingly on my heart. 

Why should sunshine have come, with its glare of truth?) Why 
should Matilda’s needle cease its delicate vibrations, and her eyes no 
more bend over her sewing, swimming in tears?) Why did she doff 
the morning gown, in which she woa my heart, and don the suff 
muslin, with its glazings, its stiffenings, its unhuman and triangular 
lines ?—and why did she still look brightly beautiful, in spite of all? 
And, O! why did she glance so coldly at me, as I stood in the sun- 
shine? Was not my coat newly brushed? ay, and my shoes shin- 
ing !—and was my hair a touch more silvered, or my face a line more 
wrinkled, than before?) I know not how it was. I felt, rather than 
saw, that, beautiful and happy as she was, her happiness was distinct 
from all I had done, did, or ever could do. She was independent ; 
and yet she did not lose her charms to me; for, delightful as it would 
have been, to have such a creature to cherish and protect, there was 
something always in Matilda’s eye, which seemed to say, “ I am suf- 
ficient for myself.” There was a proud curl in her lip, and a toss of 
her beautiful neck, as if she disdained to be defended; and her spirit 
seemed formed to rove wild forever, in the free forest of her own 
fancy, and to spurn the fetters even of love. Yet I had endowed her 
with power over my heart, so great, that my own fetters were 
immoveable. 

I have often thought, if I had the ordering of affairs in general, I 
would suit physical to moral beauty. That as the spirit expanded 
into nobler excellence, as the intellect towered more grandly, and the 
heart softened, the shrine should be proportionably beautified. It is 
so, in a degree, now: in a degree, I say; for it is only to the gifted, 
that it is perceptible. There is a depth, an intellectuality, in the eye 
of a fine woman, (I use the word in its American, and not its English 
sense,) which the mind of an ordinary woman can never mirror. 
There are eyes, too, that | love to look at,—that tell stories,—long 
tales of joy and sorrow,—of the spirit, matured by exercise and suffer- 
ing, and the calm expression of the elevation it has attained. The 
glad beaming of a child’s eye, is beautiful; it is suited to the inno- 
cence, the ignorance, the hope of childhood. But the beam of matu- 
rity should be softer, more chastened, humbler. ‘There is a charming 
woman I meet often in the streets, to whom a friend of mine applied 
the epithet ‘‘ sunny-eyed,’’—and so she is. But who could love eyes 
that have never wept? There are clouds and darkness that have 
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written their names on eyes, whose quiet beams are dearer and love- 
lier to me, than any eyes of ignorant gladness that I ever saw. 

But such are the error and blindness of human beings, that, even 
with the key of knowledge in our hands, we hastily and carelessly 
apply it: we read what was never written,—we imagine, and adore 
our own creations. A friend of mine, whose skin is thin, goes for a 
man of exquisite sensibility, though I verily believe he suffers equally 
in asking for a potato at table, and asking the heart of a lady. And 
Matilda was one of those beings, who seemed formed by nature to 
express all of mental loveliness and intellectual grace. Whether she 


had a heart, [ know not. But she had what answered the purpose of 


one. A complexion so transparent, and a nervous system so exqui- 
site, that the rose-tints mantling over her neck and brow, seemed the 
voice of a heart, thrilling and troubled; and the eye-lashes, that 
drooped under my gaze, seemed a nest for a thousand kindling loves. 
What matters it, whether it were so or not? But so it should not 
have been. So it shall not be, when I have the ordering of affairs. 
On the brow of scorn, shall not sit the arches of calinness and inno- 
cence; and the life of disdain shall no more be like the rose-bud for 
sweetness. But where there is gentleness and lowliness, there shall 
be beauty, and the pure and noble in heart shall have a temple fitly 
adorned, 


Why do we love beauty, but because it is the apparent reflection of 


the heart? We see one beauty after another, and are deceived, till 
the heart withers ;—or, we look on good ugliness, and force ourselves 
to love and admire. But the things unseen are spiritual, and the 
things seen are influential. Tull we can change our natures, we must 
love beauty ; and till we can look at it with clear eyes, we must be 
deceived ; and I might add, till we have suffered, we cannot look with 
clear eyes. It is only the voice of boyish inexperience, which says,— 
“ There 's nothing ill can dwell in such a temple ; 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell in it.” 


All this T had thought, and considered, long before } saw Matilda,—- 
long before that fatal sunshiny day, which wilted all my fair hopes: 
but we are born to be deceived,—at least, men are,—and old as I 
may be supposed, (only sixty, though,) I am just as susceptible to illu- 
sion as ever Twas. Perhaps, since things are so badly arranged in 
this world, it is, after all, as well to walk in a vain show,—in a day- 





dream. One may so easily surround himself by a slight exertion of 


the fancy, with a world full of angels; and as one after the other 
passes off the stage, after contributing their quota of enjoyment, they 
may smile at us, half disdainfully, for our credulity ; but we may smile 
in return, and with more reason; for if, happy are they who are 
deceived, and wake not from their illusion, almost as much so are 
they who dream, because that waking life is no longer desirable, and 
whose ‘“‘ eyes make pictures, when they are shut,” of all that the de- 
ceived heart enjoys. 

Matilda was what the world called ‘ interesting.” I saw her but 
the other day. Now that she is no longer eighteen, but twenty-cight, 
and a wedded wife, I may be supposed to have awaked from my 
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dream. ‘Ten years ago, she listened to the soul-stirring strains of 
Mrs. Hemans, and I used to look in her face for av answering chord 
to the harmonies, which the poet struck out; and sbe would lilt her 
heavy eye-lashes, heavy with moisture, and fix her blue cyes on mine, 
like an angel’s, so calm and ethereal was their expression, and a sanle 
would speak all I wished to hear. I hardly wished for the sound of 
her harp-like voice,—the expression was enough. 

But the other day, as I observed, 1 met Matilda. She sat on a sofa, 
at a short distance from me, and a young friend of mine was gazing 
at her face, with admiration. 

** How very lovely !—what an interesting expression !” 

“* Yes, very interesting,” I answered, drily, for J was awake. 

** Tiow much soul in her eye !—and now, how sweetly she droops her 
head! I should like to know her !—I wish I knew her !—do you ?” 

ot 

“Then, perhaps, you will do me the favor to introduce me?” said 
he, eagerly. 

** My friend,” said I, seriously, ‘can you tell me whether it has 
been a fair or a foul day? I have been so shut up, I can’t teil.” 

“« Fair as the moon,—clear as the sun; but what has that question 
to do with my being introduced 2” 

* Only that I have made it a rule, never to make, or be the means 
of making, any acquaintances, on a stormy day.” 

* But why !—pray,” inquired my friend, 

“7 don’t think they are apt to turn out well.  Lfowever, as you say 
it has been sunshiny to-day, we will see what we can do, She does 
look interesting :—L wonder what she is talking of, or, rather, listen- 
ing to?” 

‘** Something heavenly, one would swear, by that upward look of 
her face : what a divine expression !—do introduce me,” said he, with 
some impatience. 

“QO, 1 will introduce you,” I replied; “let us go round behind 
the sofa, and listen to Milton,—for it must be Paradise Lost, at least, 
they are talking about,’’—leading him at the same time near the spot, 
where Matilda was seated. My friend looked admiringly,—all ready 
to fall down and worship; and, as I glanced at him, I seemed for a 
moment to see my own face, as ina glass. 1 blushed at myself. I 
ran over the many like dreams I had dreamed, and I pitied my young 
friend, that he must be awaked. In my reverie, I had forgotten to 
listen to Paradise Lost ; but my attention was now recalled by the ex- 
pression of extreme disappointment, in the face of my companion, and 
I turned to catch the words, that were falling from Matilda’s lips. She 
was saying, that her “Foulard” was eight and-sixpence, and listen- 
ing with angelic rapture, to the intelligence, that ‘“ they were to be 


had at Brewer’s, for five shillings!” 
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IMPORTANCE AND OBLIGATIONS OF TRUTH, 
PILILOSOPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 


‘To awaken an abhorrence of all falsehood and duplicity,—by depict- 
ing, on the one hand, beautiful images of truth and honor, and present- 
ing, on the other, the disastrous consequences of sacrificing veracity to 
the interests or the caprice of a moment,—is the object of several new 
and popular works of fiction. ‘The subject is an old one, and has’ been 
the theme of moralists without number, for hundreds and thousands ef 
years. Still it is not exhausted ; or, if all has been said, which the 
various topics of argument will furnish, it must be repeated till it has 
been heard ; till it has been attended to ; tll it has produced something 
more of its proper effect. If all the appropriate colors have been min- 
gled in representing the beauty of truth and the deformity of falsehood, 
the application is to be continued. ‘The images of both are to be mul- 
tiplied. They are to be presented in every scene and situation; in 
the parlor aud the kitchen, the public office and the private workshop. 
Till society in general are brought under the influence of inviolable 
faith and veracity, we should never say nor think that the subject is 
exhausted, and no more is to be said or done. On the contrary, we 
should welcome every judicious attempt to waken the dormant feelings 
of those, who confound right and wrong, truth and falsehood, and to 
raise them to the proper level of rational existence. 

The subject requires different modes of treatment, according to the 
different tastes and characters of those, who are principally in view. 
Many there are, who must be influenced by feeling and imagination, 
so far as they are influenced at all. They are not in the habit of re- 
flection or meditation. They are not accessible to argument or remon- 
strance. They may read what is entertaining; and, like birds or 
insects on the wing, they may perhaps be pierced by some of the light 
arrows, Which are flying around them. Others, who are more alive to 
the realities of a future state, may derive deeper or more lasting im- 
pressions of the importance and obligations of trath, from the expos- 
tulations of the preacher, standing in the holy place ; and a third class 
may find entertainment, as well as moral benefit, in those argumentative 
discussions, which trace the great duty of veracity to the unchanging 
principles in which it is founded. The philosophical view is so seldom 
given, that something of this kind will, as we trust, be regarded as not 
altogether unseasonable here. 

Why are we required, in all our communications one with another, 
to speak the truth? Why is this so positively enjoined in the Scrip- 
tures? and why is it urged with so much zeal by those, who do not 
avail themselves of the authority of Divine inspiration? ‘To questions 
like these, we answer—Because the vital interests, because the very 
being of society depends upon it. Society could no more jive and 
prosper without mutual truth, than material bodies could exist without 
the principle of cohesive attraction. ‘Though liars may associate for 
temporary purposes, there must be some truth between them; some 
ground amid the general ruins of falsehood for them to stand upon, or 
they can maintain no friendly intercourse whatever. Without some- 
thing of that confidence, which can rest on no other foundation than 
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that of habitual veracity, man could feel no complacency in man. A 
horse, a dog, a sheep, a tree, a stone, or any thing, which was not pos- 
itively inimical, would be a more acceptable companion than one of 
his own species. He could depend on no benefit from his presence ; 
he would have much reason to dread some machination against his life 
or comfort. 

Admitting, however, that society could exist without habitual truth, 
how little of prosperity could we anticipate! ‘There would be an eter- 
nal stagnation of mind; no intellectual improvement. ‘The transac- 
tions and events of former ages would be unknown. The voice of 
history would never be heard, or, if heard, would be nothing better 
than fable. If monuments were reared, or useful inventions produced, 
they might, or might not, survive the age that gave them being; but 
the names of their authors, however deserving of fame, could have no 
better record, than the memory of their short-lived neighbors. Under 
the benumbing influence of falsehood and distrust, indeed, it may be 
doubted whether the arts of printing or writing would ever have ex- 
isted ; whether there would have been any such thing as instruction ; 
whether, in fact, the tongue itself, as an organ of speech, would not 
have fallen into disuse. In this state of things, every individual would 
be limited in his knowledge to his own immediate experience ; to the 
facts, which have been presented to the scrutiny of his senses. In the 
extent of his knowledge, he would be inferior to the beasts and birds. 
These have a language intelligible to those of their own species, by 
which they communicate important information. ‘The maternal hen, 
for instance, tells her chickens when a hawk is threatening ; and, as 
she never lies, her little ones never disbelieve her,—they never fail to 
protit by her admonitions. 

If mutual truth and confidence be of such importance to the intel- 
lectual improvement of the world, it is equally essential to moral ad- 
vancement, There is a natural and necessary connexion between the 
one and the other. It was said by Solomon, ** A man of understand- 
ing is of an excellent spirit.” Weak minds may indeed be affectionate, 
but so far as they are deficient of intelligence, they cannot be distin- 
guished for those virtues of feeling or conduct, which belong to rea- 
sonable beings. ‘To render any human virtue what it should be, it 
must be founded in principle, as well as feeling ; it must be performed 
“with the spirit and with the understanding ;” and, in astate of things, 
in which the understanding was barren, it could not be expected that 
the moral life would be fruitful. Besides, there is a repugnance be- 
tween habitual falsehood and most of the virtues, which forbids the 
expectation of any thing noble or generous in one who indulges in this 
sordid vice. 

Lying is generally, if not always, the offspring of a selfish spirit. If 
we attend to the occasions, on which it is manifested, we shall be sat- 
isfied of this. What is the object of the common cheat, who extols, 
beyond the bounds of truth, the articles he offers for sale or exchange ? 
Is it not to put a paltry penny into his own pocket? Why does the 
false politician blazon his own merits, or those of his party, while he 
vilifies the highest worth, which may be opposed to him? It is the 
spirit of selfish meanness, and not of expansive patriotism, which dic- 
tates every word. In difficulties and embarrassments, why does any 
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one resort to falsehood as the means of escape, without considering 
whose character or happiness may be involved by the untruth? It is 
a want of moral courage, some may say ; others may give it the harder 
name of cowardice. We say it is that meanness of soul, which is 
immatably selfish and ungenerous. Hf there be any thing, in which 
lying can be reconciled to a generous spirit, it is, perhaps, the enter- 
tainment afforded to companions by fictitious stories, passed oif for 
realities. Stull, we have reason to doubt, whether this be an exception 
to the general principle. It remains to be proved, that those, who in- 
dulge themselves in such violations of truth, are actuated chiefly by 
regard to the happiness of others, and not to the gratification of their 
own vanity or desire of applause. 

As falsehood is generally, if not always selfish and ignoble, incon- 
sistent In its very nature with generosity or disinterested triendship, 
so it is nearly allied to every species of dishonesty, without the excep- 
tion of thet itself. It is actual injustice to society and to individuals. 
livery lie is a wrong to every man, woman, and child, who has an 
interest in common language, and especially to those who are exposed 


to deception by it. As already observed, the birds and beasts expect 
truth and sincerity from their dams, who undertake to instruct them. 
The brutes require the same from man. In many an instance, the ele- 


phant, who has stretched forth his proboscis to receive the proffered 
biscuit, and been denied, has executed summary justice on the 
deceiver, by knocking him down. Children, too, as we have said, 
expect the trath, and nothing but the truth, from every one who 
speaks, till experience has taught them a different Jesson. This 
expectation is the inspiration of nature. It is inspired by the God otf 
nature, who at the same time gave the unalienable right of hearing 
and knowing the truth, whenever addressed in the language of men 
Where the rights are of equal value, the infringement of one involves 
the same degree of injustice with that of the other; and he, who has 
proved himsclf dishonest in word, can give you no adequate proof that 
he will not defraud you in business, or secretly pilfer your property. 
The state of public opinion, or the operation of the laws, may bear 
unequally on vices of equal turpitude in themselves; and, from these 
considerations, the liar may be restrained from other vices, to 
which, as such, he must be strongly inclined. If, then, the habit of 
falsehood counteract the most express designs of nature; if it be 
reproved in man by the sincerity of brutes ; if it tend to annihilate all 
the advantages to be derived from speech, and to put an eternal check 
on the mental and moral improvement of mankind ; if it subvert that 
confidence, on which all mutual complacency must depend, and infuse 
into the heart that distrust, whieh must either drive man from man, or 
expose him to hostile attacks; if, in a word, it is apt to degrade the 
soul, to chill every generous emotion, to confound all distinctions of 
right and wrong, and prepare one for every species of meanness and 
dishonesty ,—it is certain we cannot keep too much aloof from such a 
vice. We should avoid it as we would a mortal infection. We should 
take heed to our words; weigh and measure them, by the standards 
of truth. Not only is the habit of deception to be avoided, but every 
instance. THe, who utters a single lie, sins not only against society, 
but against himself,—against soul and body,—against his temporal 
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no less than his eternal interests. Of this sin it may be emphatically 
said, ‘‘ There remaineth no place for repentance, though one seek it 
carefully with tears.” <A single lie, clearly detected, will do more to 
ruin the character, than a thousand traths will to repair it: it will 
render it suspicious for years, though every other word were punctili- 
ously true. The irascible or peevish man may change his morose 
looks and petulant tones, to those which are agreeable and kind ; the 
blasphemer may abstain from the abuse of God’s name ; the intem- 
perate man may break off from his habits of indulgence ; and the 
reformation of each, to a considerable degree, at least, will be imme- 
diately apparent; but, as the greatest liars tell a multitude of traths 
for one falsehood, what pledge of this kind can they give, that they 
will never falsify again? Their word will be of little avail. It has 
iost its value. Nothing but time, or costly sacrifices to the truth, 
freely made, will restore their claims to credit. 

Some, perhaps, by way of objection, may ask, where is the rigor of 
this doctrine to end? or, who will escape condemnation? In what 
does the essence of a lie consist? and where the effect is the same, 
what is the difference between speaking and acting? Is every volun- 
tary deception a virtual lie? ‘Phese questions deserve an answer, 
though it may not be an easy thing to reconcile every difficulty with 
the doctrine laid down above, or to establish principles which will 
apply to every imaginable case. 

To take up the preceding queries, then, in the order which may be 
most convenient, we would maintain that, where the design is the 
same, and the whole effect the same, there can be no moral difference 
between speaking a lie and acting a lie; in giving a false direction to 
a traveler, for instance, by a word, or by a motion of the hand. The 
essence of criminal falsehood is intentional or careless deception ; and 
it is of littke moment, how that deception is effected. Still, it is hard 
to follow this principle into all the extremes, to which it may be seen 
to lead. It is hard to say, that the countenance shall, in all circum- 
stances, be a true index to the heart, expressing all the indifference 
or dislike, which, either justly or unjustly, we may feel to those with 
whom we meet, and, perhaps, are required to pass much of our time ; 
that, when we enter the chamber of dangerous sickness, or become 
bearers of painful intelligence to persons of weak nerves, we should 
put no disguise on our own feelings. It would be cruel to forbid 
those who were threatened with destruction by a ruthless army, to 
make their escape by the stratagem of kindling fires, or leaving other 
tokens of their presence, which would keep the suspicions of the enemy 
quiet, till the peaceful object were effected. To remove the difficulty 
in part, we may observe, that where the object is the same, there is 
often a difference in the effect between words and actions. Words 
are the more appropriate indications of thought; the more usual 
means of affirming or denying; the last resort in all inquiries and 
assurances about matters of fact. We may be deceived by looks or 
motions; but the deception is neither so inevitable nor so great, 
because it is always considered, that the language of the countenance 
and the limbs is allowed by general consent to be somewhat ambigu- 
ous. A smile on the countenance, for example, may indicate compla- 
cency, or joy, or it may express nothing more than the habitual 
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courtesy and benevolence, which are characteristic, at once, of the 
gentleman and the Christian. 

It is usually said, there may be cases, in which it will be lawful for 
us to deceive by any means in our power; that a mortal foe, in par- 
ticular, lias no claims upon us for the truth, and that he is an excep- 
tion to the general rule. If public wars be evcr just, or, in other 
words, if, in any case, it can be right to slaughter the subjects of a 
hostile sovereign by hundreds and thousands, it must be right to eflect 
the objects of war by stratagem or deceit. On the same principle, if 
it be right to take the life of a pirate, an assassin, or robber, in 
defence of ourselves or others, it cannot be wrong to save ourselves 
from such an assailant, by any act of deception; since it is a greater 
harin to kill a man, than it is or can be to give him erroneous views 
of any ordinary fact. OF the rectitude of public wars, however, we 
give no opinion further than this,—that very few of them are under- 
taken from such necessity, on either side, as alone would be a sufli- 
cient apology. As to private robbers and assassins, some have justi- 
fied deception in regard to them, on the ground that they have 
outiawed themselves; that they have put themselves out of the pale of 
society ; that they have renounced all privileges of civil life, excepting 
only that of a fair trial, on condition of arrest; and that, in other 
respects, they are hardly to be considered as human beings. It must 
be coulessed, that the rights and obligations of truth have a principal, 
if not a sole regard to society, and that all, who voluntarily put them- 
selves out of the social state, forfeit all rights of this kind. Still, there 
may be reason to doubt, whether it be expedient to treat tuese outlaws 
with rigid justice of this kind; whether the influence of it will, on the 
whole, be favorable to the peace of society, or the mora! character of 
those by whom it is practised, 

Dr. Paley has told us, “there are some falsehoods which are not 
lies ;” or, in other words, which are not criminal. Among other 
instances, he mentions that of a servant denying his master; that of 
an advocate asserting his belief in the justice of his cause; and the 
falsehoods, which are told to madmen or insane persons, for their 
benefit. ‘The reason he gives for the innocence of untruths like 
these, is, that there is no deception. Many have regretted, that an 
author, of Dr. Paley’s deserved reputation, should have given these 
exceptions to the obligations of truth the sanction of his name. Is 
there no deception in the assertion of the advocate, when, against his 
own convictions, he declares his unwavering belief in the justice of 
his client’s cause? Does he not expect, does he not wish to be 
belicved by some of those who hear him? Why, then, does he make 
the assertion? Is it for the mere purpose of forming, or continuing 
the habit of uttering untruths? The fact, we believe, is, that where 
an advocate with a sober countenance declares himself convinced of 
what he does not, indeed, believe, he does it with the hope of beguil- 
ing the man of plain common sense to favor the cause of iiis client : 
and this, undoubtedly, is a frequent effect. The like interrogatories 
might be urged with the gentleman or the lady, who gives the false 
orders to a servant, to say “not at home.” If it is understood to 
mean nothing more nor less, than too unwell, or too much engaged to 
see company, why not use the words, which mean that, and nothing 
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else,—words which are not liable to be misunderstood? By a great 
part of the world, the phrase, ‘‘ not at home,” will be construed in its 
literal sense, and on them it will have all the effect of a lie, if it be 
not a literal truth. In addition to this, we might urge, that the head 
of a family, in giving such orders to a servant, sets an example of 
insincerity and falsehood, which will be likely to spread its infection 
much farther than he intends. He has reason to expect a reaction, to 
which he can set no bounds. He encourages the servant to lie to 
himself, whenever convenience or caprice shall dictate ; and, as lying 
is intimately connected with every species of dishonesty, he puts every 
thing he has at the disposal of those, whom he has virtually released 
from the obligations of truth, the best security for his person or repu- 
tation. From the usual intercourse between servaats and children, 
the infection is likely to spread among all the subordinate members of 
the family, and from them to communicate itself to other houses and 
other regions, till there is a general corruption of that class of persons, 
on whose fidelity the domestic comfort of all most essentially depends. 

The deceptions sometimes practised on those unfortunates, who are 
bereaved of a common understanding, as well as those, which, with a 
similar view, are sometimes played upon children, differ in some 
respects from those mentioned above. Ilere falsehood is intended to 
deceive, though for a short time, and for the benefit of those on whom 
itis imposed. It may be questioned, however, whether the imposition 
be so readily forgotten, either by children or lunatics, as some may im- 
agine ; or whether the momentary advantages may not be followed by 
very lasting evils. The child may remember the falsehood, by which 
he has been cajoled, or frightened into a salutary submission, and he 
may continue to reap and to sow the poisonous fruit, long after the 
parent or the nurse shall have been lodged in the tomb; and the adult, 
who is partiaily insane, may be still more bewildered by his endeavors 
to reconcile contradictions, while the falsehood, which, even, in the 
twilight of reason, he discovers in his attendants, may plunge him 
in that despair, in which the last ray of light will be extinguished, 
One thought, suggested above, may naturaily excite the inquiry, how 
far the guilt or the innocence of deception may be affected by the 
consideration of time. Some may think it excusable to counterfeit 
emotions, which they do not feel, or express opinions, which they do 
not hold, provided the false apprehensions they excite in others be 
seasonably corrected ; and, perhaps, it may seem excessively rigid to 
maintain that we are never to argue, with apparent seriousness, in 
favor of what we believe to be error, or that we are never to amuse 
ourselves and others by fictions of hope or fear, admiration or anger. 
Still, it is safer at least to deny ourselves a little amusement, than to 
seek it in such indulgences. If the criminality of falsehood be sup- 
posed to depend on the length of time it is allowed to remain uncor- 
rected, the question will, of course, arise, where shall we fix the point 
in duration, which will separate between innocence and guilt? Will 
a year, a month, a week, a day, or an hour, convert a harmless 
untruth into a lie? Beside the impossibility of fixing any such point, 
every thing of this kind involves the risk of our credit with those 
with whom we converse, as they may detect the fallacy before we 


have an opportunity to explain, or we may otherwise fail of the means, 
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or lose the disposition to correct the false impressions we have made, 
and bring ourselves under strong temptations to multiply falsehoods 
in defence of that, which at first we did not mean to persist in. Let 
every one beware how he swallows poison, though in small portions. 
It may be more insinuating, and more tenacious of its hold on the 
vital system, than he ever imagined. W. OH. 


STANZAS. 
Written among the Highlands of the Hudson River. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


O woc tp that she were here, 
These hills and dales among, 
Where vocal groves are gaily mocked 
By Echo's airy tongue. 
Where jocund Nature smiles 
In all her gay attire, 
Amid deep-tangled wiles 
Of hawthorn and sweetbrier. 
O would that she were here, 
That fair and gentle thing, 
Whose words are musical as strains 
Breathed by the wind-harp’s string. 





O would that she were here, 
Where the free waters leap, 

Shouting in their joyousness 
Adown the rocky steep. 

Where rosy Zephyr lingers 
All the live-long day, 

With health upon his pinions, 
And gladness in his way. 

O would that she were here :— 
Sure Eden's garden-plot 

Did not embrace more varied charms 
Than this romantic spot. 


O would that she were here, 
Where frolic by the hours, 

Rife with the song of bee and bird, 
The perfume of the flowers. 

Where beams of peace and love, 
And radiant beauty’s glow 

Are pictured in the sky above, 
And in the lake below. 

O would that she were here— 
The nymphs ofthis bright scene, 

With song and dance and revelry 
Would hail AManpa queen. 


August, 1834. 
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MY BOOKS. 
NO. XII. 


THE COLUMBIAN ORATOR. 


Mopern innovations have driven into the shade the school-books of 
my youthful days. No longer do we see in our schools ‘* American 
Preceptors,” ‘‘ Scott’s Lessons,” ‘“ Elements of Useful Knowledge,” or 
** Columbian Orators.”” They have moved in long and sad procession 
from the school-house to the garret,—from noisy popularity to silent 
oblivion. Nor would I, all things considered, act as a resurrectionist 
to their remains. Let the dead rest! But I cannot forbear to say one 
word in favor of the ‘‘ Orator’’ of good old Caleb Bingham,—the seed 
and spring of all ny declamatory principles and performances. Let 
his ghost listen, then, while | narrate the adventures through which I 
was led by my juvenile familiarity with his book. 

My earliest oratorical performances were the fruits of an extremely 
youthful age. When I was but ten years old, 1 had determined, I 
know not how or why, to “ appear in public on the stage,” not as an 
actor by profession, but as an orator. I did appear, and thus it was :— 

There was a boys’ artillery company in the village, composed of 
some eighty youths, who had arrayed themselves with wooden swords, 
paste-board caps, and pantaloons with red binding, and were in the 
habit of “ training” three or four times a year, to the tune of a drum, 
fife, and an old iron swivel. This company was ordered out on the 
fourth of July,—and that day was fixed upon for my oratorical debut. 
A hint was conveyed to the captain, that | might possibly be induced 
to make a speech, and, in due form, | received a request from the ofli- 
cers to honor the ‘* Washington Artillery” with an oration, upon the 
village-green. 

To work went I in concocting the quantum suff. of eloquence. 
The process was this:—First, upon an old frameless slate, whose mem- 
ory is precious, and whose classic relics are now hoarded amongst my 
treasures, | penciled down my thoughts, as they trickled from my 
brain, thus substituting for those mathematical figures, which had thith- 
erto been drawn upon the slate, the figures of thought and speech. 
When I had covered the sides of my slate, I called to my aid my favor- 
ite sister, and submitted the result to her kindly criticisms, and forth- 
with proceeded to transfer the composition to paper. O, how my brains 
labored to bring forth my first-born speech! ‘Two whole days did I 
pursue my ambitious toil, unremittingly, and, on the third, could ex- 
claim, with old Horace, “ Exegi Monumentum !” 

My oration covered four pages of fools-cap, and, so far as I can 
remember, (alas! the manuscript has perished,) it bore no slight resem- 
blance to the fourth of July speeches of modern days. It was chiefly 
remarkable for the boldness of its conceptions. Thus, for example, 
in one passage I alluded to the peal of artillery, and the music of bells, 
which spoke a nation’s joy,—expecting that my sentence would be fol- 
lowed by the discharge of the old swivel, and the jangle of the village 
bell. But, alas! the boldest flight of my fancy was unable to produce 
the anticipated noise—both belfry and field-piece were mute. 
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When the day of performance arrived, | proceeded, with a beating 
heart, but with unshaken courage, to the field. At eleven o’clock, the 
captam formed his men in a hollow-square in the centre of the pretty 
village common, and, cap in hand, waited upon me into the area. 
The villagers clustered around, to overhear the juvenile Cicero. Ex- 
pectation sat on every face,—the orator drew his manuscript from his 
pocket—doffed his beaver—made his bow to the audience, and, in 
baby tones, began. 

I remember with astonishment the perfect coolness and presence of 
mind, with which [ thus appeared before the whole village, and sub- 
mitted myself to their inspection and eriticismn. 

The performance had one merit,—it was all over in fifteen minutes, 
oration, applause, and all. ‘The company deployed into line, the 
orator congeed, the music struck up, and, amidst a cluster of kind 
friends, I retired from the arena to the parlor of Madame ———-, my 
mother’s old friend, covered, as I believed, with immortal glory. 

No sooner had I arrived within her reach, than the old lady pounced 
upon me—*‘ like a humble-bee on a thistle-top’—and insisted on my 
repeating my oration, for the edification of herself and family, and 
friends. 

I had sense enough to perceive that a performance, which was, per- 
haps, well enough adapted to a company of boy-soldiers, and their hol- 
low-square upon the common, would be ridiculous upon the carpet of 
a drawing-room, in the midst of ladies and gentlemen. Consequently, 
I resisted Madame —-——’s entreaties, as long as a boy of my melting 
mood could resist a pretty woman, and then reluctantly mounted the 
rostrum of the hearth, and once more pronounced iy oration. 

It was graciously received by the company, and extravagantly eulo- 
gized. Fools! fools! why will you, being yourselves of mature minds, 
and in fall view of the consequences, intoxicate a boy with the cup of 
flattery, and deceive the innocent victim of your unwise commendation, 
into the ridiculous belief, that he is a paragon, a wonder? Were it in 
my present power so to do, | would connect every flattering word, with 
the bitterness of gall and the sting of the viper, in the mouths of those 
who gave it utterance. | have no doubt that I subsequently received 
more than one sound flogging, and richly earned a dozen where I got 
one, as the direct consequence of this poison of flattery, working cor- 
ruption in my heart and conduct. But it was not alone Madame . 
whose exhibition of my “gifts” at speaking did me moral mischief. 
My reputation reached, as the elegant and classic Jack Downing re- 
marks, ‘allthe way home, and half way back,” and created in mamma 
and papa a love for making me a domestic show. Many a time and 
oft, like the hero of a well-known scene, in “ Thinks [to Myself,” 
have I been dragged forth, at an evening party, (collection of neigh- 
bors) to contribute my share toward entertaining the visiters, by a dis- 
play of what one of the neighbors, Dr. D , called my ‘ astonishing 
pregulity” (precocity ?) in oratory. 

If I was spoiled at home, this mode of treatment did much toward 
producing that common result of education. My parents ought to 
have known, (perhaps they did know,) that these my evening displays 
sowed the seed of the morrow’s misconduct, reproof, and punishment. 
If they were aware of this fact, they were willing, for the sake of the 
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show, to inflict the evil. But I will pass by my less pubiie perform. 
ances, and proceed to the next great epoch in my declamatory career. 

The fourteeath winter of my life had been spent in Boston. My 
country feclings and manners were worn oil by contact with city com- 
panions and city modes of life. During the winter I went, where I 
solemnly believe that no boy should be allowed, under present circum- 
stances, to go,—to the Theatre. 1 went but once; but that was 
enough to make me frantic for a year. ‘The enormous expanse of the 
room,—the golden glare of a thousand lights,—the countless multitude 
of human beings around, above, below me,—the glitter of decorations, 
and the solemn waving of draperies,—the music,—the actors, the ac- 
tresses,—the action, the development of plot and character,—produced 
the most powerful eficct upon my feelings that my feelings ever re- 
ceived. [ was wholly absorbed by what I heard and saw, and for tour 
hours my ideas never once wandered beyond the walls by which I was 
surrounded. 

I fell in love with all the actresses ;-—-l became identified with all 
the actors; and for months, after leaving the theatre, my mind did 
not regain its wouted condition. I was in a delicious dream. My 
head was now full of dim and indistinct, but gorgeous, visions of 
splendor and beauty : I was ever and anon declaiming in the character 
of Richard IT. or imitating the drunken drollery of “ Dick Dashall.”’ 

From Boston I was sent toa neighboring seaport, to prepare for 
admission to college. In the academy, of which I now became a 
member, there was a weekly exercise in deciamation, and for this | 
prepared myself with great zeal. My sister helped me select a speech 
fur the occasion—and that speech was, (as any person, who has gone 
through a similar experience, might guess,) the funeral oration of 
Mare Anthony over the dead body of Cesar, chosen from that ven- 
erable work, ‘‘ Scott’s Lessons,’”’ wherein stand collected those rare 
morsels of English literature, ‘ the Soliloquy of Cato,” ‘ Scipio’s Speech 
for war,” “the Soliloquy of Dick, the Apprentice,” “ Brutus’s Speech,” 
and others equally precious, and equally weil calculated to form a 
rational style of oratory. 

Yankees love eloquence so well, that [ cannot but wonder that, 
until lately, nay, even now, the method pursued in educating the future 
speaker, is so loose and unscientific. Think of the utter folly of pre- 
paring one to appear well in town-meetings, or in legislative assemblies, 
at the Bar, or in the pulpit, by committing to memory, rehearsing, and 
declaiming such speeches as those above named! It is perfectly pre- 
posterous. You might as reasonably prepare one for military duty in 
modern armor and modern evolutions, by exercising him with the bra- 
zen helmet, broad shield, and heavy pike of a Roman soldier. 

To proceed I learned the speech, and made sundry preparations 
for its delivery. For example; in order to ‘‘ suit the action to the 
word” when I should arrive at the exclamation— 


‘‘ But here ’s a parchment, with the seal of Cesar ; 
I found it in his closet; ‘tis his will ——’"’ 


I made up an immense roll of white paper, like a marshal’s truncheon, 
tied it round with a black ribbon, and stuck upon it a seal almost as 
large as the shield of Aineas. This document ] intended to draw 
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forth at the proper spot, and I doubted not that the effect would be 
electric. 

I wanted still further to make ready for the equally touching pas- 
sage— 

“ You all do know this mantle,” &c. 

but as I could not, to my satisfaction, decide whether a mantle should 
be represented by a cloak, a petticoat, or a shawl, and as my sister 
dissuaded me from using either, | concluded to be content with the 
will of Cesar, and task the imagination of my auditors to suppose the 
mantle, with all its rents from the daggers of “ the envious Casca,” 
and of “ the well-beioved Brutus,” and with the bloody stain that fol- 
lowed, “as he plucked the cursed steel away.” 

At last the day came,—* big with the fate of Casar and of Rome.” 
Several speakers preceded me. ‘To them [ listened as patiently as I 
could, panting for my turn: and when it came, I marched down from 
my desk to the open arca in front, made my city bow, and begun,— 

* Friends, Romans, Countrymen !”"’ 


in a voice so loud and shrill, that the astonished pedagogue started at 
the sound, the whole school were amazed, the neighbors opposite the 
academy ran to their windows and looked out in wonder—and had the 
scene been Rome, and [| been before Casar’s corpse, my eloquence 
would bave equaled the description given by Anthony of Brutus,— 
it would have 


a 
ta] 


* put a tongue 
In every wound of Cawsar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny.” 


I regarded not the universal look of surprise and amusement ; but, 
with Stentorian tones, proceeded in my speech, until | came to the 
will scene. ‘Then, plunging my hand into my coat pocket, (for T had 
on a regular dress-coat) | extracted the ‘ parchment,” and held it up 
to observation. I had anticipated great applause for this manauvre : 
I had looked forward to its effect upon my hearers, as Burke probably 
looked forward to the effect of producing, from beneath his robe, in 
the middle of a parliamentary speech, a drawn dagger—and, like him, 
I had vastly overrated the excitement of my audience ; so that, when I 
looked for deep and tragic emotions, | was met with one universal 
grin—seated upon every countenance in the school-room. This was 
very mortifying; but, as the master declared my performance to be, 
on the whole, promising, [ did not long feel abashed by my failure. 
“Twill try again,” thought I. Thus do man and boy alike compen- 
sate present losses, by drafts upon the rich exchequer of an imaginary 
future,—not realizing Pope’s  . 


‘Man never is, but always to be blessed,” 


(for that is not true;) but showing that our enjoyment is rather in the 
thing, anticipation, than in the thing anticipated. 


THE EXHIBITION, 


At the close of the term was to be an F’rhibition of the declamatory 
powers of the scholars. My heart yearned for it. I knew that all our 
parents would be there, to enjoy their children’s good appearance, and 
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I Jonged to distinguish myself in their eyes. But, what was far more 
interesting to me, I was aware that the Sarahs, and Hannahs, and 
Susans, whose starry eyes | worshiped with a boy’s idolatry, would be 
there, and would watch the young stranger with peculiar closeness, 
With many of them I had already met, and chatted, rambled, or 
studied, or romped: and their good graces were to me the staff of life, 
—their applause and admiration were worth more than life. ‘The feel- 
ings of a boy on this subject may appear ridiculous to men; but it 
would be hard to prove that men are wiser or happier than the objects 
of their scorn. It is more manly to get a verdict for one’s client, and 
a fee for one’s self,—but by no process of reasoning can it be shown 
to be a whit more pleasant, than the boyish triumph over boyish com- 
petition, when the prize is fair lady’s smile. All that we strive for is, 
in fact, vain :— 
“ Love, fame, ambition, avarice—'t is the same, 

Each idle, and all ill,—and none the worst— 

For all are meteors with a different name,— 

And death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame :"— 


So that the boy of forty has nothing to boast of above his fellow boy 
of fifteen. 

Our teacher made choice of such pieces as he thought best fitted to 
the occasion and to our various talents. ‘T’o me he assigned no less 
than three parts—one of which was Wirt’s beautiful description of the 
blind preacher, in the “ Letters of a British Spy,”’—another was an 
extract from the commencement oration of Tristam Burges, and the 
third was the part of Sosia in Dryden’s “ Amphytrion.” 

The whole town attended the exhibition, and, as I had borne off the 
palm of scholarship in the just-finished examination, I fancied that I 
was an object of peculiar interest to all present. In an especial man- 
ner did my complacency operate upon me in the enactment of Sosia. 
I came upon the stage, bearing in my hand a lanthorn to light my 
steps, and proceeded to soliloquize, now and then starting aside in 
mock fear at the waving of an imaginary bull-rush, or the rustling of 
a leaf,—and at last, to keep myself company, and drive away fear, I 
began to sing :—all this was according to the rubric,—but the ques- 
tion was,—what should I sing?) My knowledge of poetry was limited ; 
but I pitched upon a song, not very much amiss, and, shuffling about 
my feet in a sort of dance, I began— 

‘“ My name is Tommy Atkinson, 
As all of you do know :— 
I was the pride of mamma's heart,— 
She made me quite a show ;— 
Such a beauty I did grow,” &c. 

My efforts were crowned with abundant applause,—and, as Mrs. 
Siddons says, of her first triumph on a London stage, I went home in 
an eestacy of satisfaction. But I cannot now remember, without tears, 
the events of that evening, jovous as they are. It is not that longing 
desire for the return of boyish innocence and delight. I can exclaim— 


“Ah, happy years! once more who would not be a boy?” — 


but my tears flow from a deeper fountain than that. I had a brother, 
—a younger brother !—I Aad, but have not. His bright blue eyes, and 
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round rosy cheeks, and golden hair, flash upon the mind’s eye, as I 
recall the scenes of that evening,—and then comes the deadening 
thought that he is no more. Perished are all the lineaments of youth- 
ful beauty,—crumbled into dust is that innocent and loving heart ;— 
and, O! where is that little hand, so often clasped in my own, as we 
walked to our school, or frolicked on the play-ground, or, side by side, 
sunk to sleep? On that evening he spoke Campbell’s beauuful 
poem,—' The Rainbow,”—beginning thus :-— 
“The evening was glorious, and light through the trees 

Shone the sunshine, the raindrops, the birds, and the breeze : 

The landscape, outstretching in loveliness, lay 

In the lap of the Spring, on the bosom of May !” 
Those bright and cheerful lines are so associated in my mind with my 
brother’s death, (which occurred soon after that exhibition,) that they 
act upon my feelings like a dirge, and are never listened to without 
abundant tears. 

Amongst those who listened to me that evening, was a pretty bru- 
nette, who made no secret of her pleasure at my appearance. ‘‘ How 
sweet he looks,” said she to my sister; ‘‘I could cat him with a keen 
relish!” She had the misfortune to be some fifteen years my senior ; 
but her memory never reminded her of that fact,—and, as boys are 
always ambitious of women’s smiles, I was not troubled by her age. 
It was enough for me that she was pretty, that she petted me, that 
she sang divinely, and was willing to teach me music, as well as love. 
I carried on a desperate flirtation with her until I became a Sopho- 
more,—when I| began to prefer sweet sixteen to ripe three-and-thirty — 
and discontinued my lessons on the flageolet. Her kind feeling for 
me was a great assistance in the formation and proceedings of a 
society, which I devised and brought into being for the convenient 
indulgence of my oratorical and dramatic propensity. It was called 


“THE ORATORICAL SOCIETY.” 


This society was composed of the higher scholars of the Academy. 
The members met frequently at each otlier’s houses, in a sociable way, 
and, besides eating fruit, and drinking wine or cider, read and re- 
hearsed orations, poems, and plays. It was finally voted, that the 
society should get up a series of oratorical exhibitions, for the public 
amusement and the edification of the members. A large hall was 
engaged, a stage built, dialogues and single pieces selected, parts 
assigned, dresses contrived, tickets printed and countersigned, and all 
was bustle and anxiety. Every old wig in town was dragged from its 
lurking-place, to grace the head of juvenile ‘‘ Archimedes Digits,”’ 
and reverend friars. All the old-fashioned and outlandish garments, 
dirks, swords, and the various other articles of green-room parapher- 
nalia, were put in requisition,—and the town rung with the note of 
preparation. 

The tickets were sold at an eighth of a dollar each; and when the 
evening came for the exhibition, the room was crowded. Behind the 
stage was the green-room, where, by the aid of my pretty brunette 
and some other kind damsels, the boy-actors were transformed into 
dons and doctors, [alstaffs and friars, old women and maidens. The 
bill of fare was various,—containing both single parts and dialogues. 
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The chief dialogues were William Tell, the buck-basket scene from 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, the cowardice of Falstaff in King Henry 
IV. Swift’s Tale of a Tub, and High Life Below Stairs. 

The costume, selected for the Swiss, in William Tell, was remark- 
able, and received great praise. It was simply this :—our shirts put 
on over all the rest of our dress, and girded with a black belt, so that 
we looked as though walking in our sleep. 

He, who perfurmed the part of Peter, in the Tale of a Tub, was 
clothed in a white surplice, made of a large damask table-cloth. 

Falstaff strutted about in his grandfather’s breeches, stuffed out with 
a chair-cushion and bolster, with a tremendously large white perriwig 
on his head, and his nose painted as red as brandy. 

“‘ Sweet Mistress Ford,” and the equally sweet Mistress Page, were 
boys of fourteen, tricked out in their sisters’ finery, and squeaking 
treble most unmusically. 

Old Archimedes Digit was my favorite part, and, whoever saw me 
that night in character, will always remember it. My head was 
adorned (?) with a bob wig, worn sideways, to indicate absence of 
mind ; my body was forced into a suit of clothes, which I had long 
outgrown, and in which, | looked as though choked by their compres- 
sion. My coat-sleeves hardly reached my elbows, and the legs of my 
inexpressibles only half covered my shins. Huge buckles clasped my 
shoes, and a pair of goggles bestrode my nose. Thus accoutred, 
with ap immense folio under my arm, I enacted the poverty-stricken 
pedant, amidst a cataract of laughter. I was the mathematical pedant. 
Associated with me, were two other pedantic professors,—one a lin- 
guist, the other a musician, (1 have forgotten their dramatic names,) 
clothed in a manner equally ridiculous. During the dialogue, Mr. 
Musician gets enraged with Mr. Linguist, and receives a caning for 
his impertinence. I cannot, to this day, recollect that caning with any 
degree of gravity. While Polyglott was pounding Crotchett across 
the back, Crotchett was roaring for mercy, hopping about, first on one 
leg, and then on the other, and all the while rubbing his shins, as 
though they were caned, instead of his shoulders! In that blunder, I 
read the whole future character of the man, and read it correctly. He 
has always rubbed his shins, when he ought to have rubbed his back. 

The net avails of our exhibition, amounting to a very handsome 
sum, we presented to a charitable association. On counting the 
tickets, which had been taken by the door-keeper, it appeared, much 
to our astonishment, that more had been disposed of than had been 
accounted for to the society. ‘The tickets were then examined, and 
the discovery made, that many of them were counterfeit,—with the 
secretary's name forged very neatly, but not so well as to defy scru- 
tiny. Here was treachery,—and who was the author? My suspi- 
cions were soon fixed upon him who proved to be the author of the 
trick ; and, with characteristic zeal, | devoted myself to a search after 
the rogue. I will not narrate subsequent occurrences; many are yet 
living who knew them, and, probably, the culprit has long since 
repented of his offence. I will only add, that he was of the most 
respectable family,—that his exposure broke up the Oratorical Soci- 
ety, and that I soon after ceased, by becoming a Collegian, to be one 
of the Academicians. 
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MOUNT AUBURN. 


“ Let us go out to Mount Auburn,” says some one of a gay party, 
just stepping into their vehicles or mounting their horses ; and away 
they dash, full of life, and health, and beauty, to visit the mansions of 
Death, where he seems to reign in his most elaborate and yet solemn 
magnificence, reminding us, as they sweep by, to make a sober Jest 
with the line of the poet— 

“The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


* Let us ride to Mount Auburn,” says the ennuyée, rising from dinner, 
with the prospect of a long afternoon before him; and forth they go, 
to rid themselves of Time, among the final homes of those who have 
exchanged it for Eternity. ‘* Let us go out to the Cemetery,” whispers 
the wife to the husband, as some lingering sunset is softening into 
twilight, half doubting lest he should check the wish, which he knows 
to spring from a mother’s heart; but he yields to the request, and they 
visit the grave of their child, to strew a few flowers upon its new en- 
closure. ‘‘ You must go out to Mount Auburn with us, this after- 
noon,” says the citizen to the stranger; and thither they go, too, to 
talk learnedly of obelisks and monuments, national taste, Westminster 
Abbey and Pere La Chaise. Reader, let us go, too; but let us walk, 
nor drive up in dusty splendor to the crowded gate-way, tossing our 
reins to the keeper as we would to the ostler of a tavern. 

And yet, notwithstanding all that sometimes offends the taste before 
you enter, in spite of the incongruity of ideas, which the crowd of 
vehicles and the looks of the riders will excite, when you are once 
within the enclosure, Fashion and the World, and Gaicty and Splen- 
dor, are soon forgotten. Standing in the dark groves, where the 
broken light falls down through the openings of the trees, and singu- 
Jarly possessed by the wonderful stillness of the place, the most distin- 
guished air and the most fashionable tournure will pass you unnoticed, 
when you would have turaed to gaze, had you met them in the street. 
The visiters, too, one and all, no matter what their mood when they 
reached the gate-way, are at once sobered and subdued, as soon as 
they have passed under those gathering shades. You shall see a 
young lady leap from the carriage, laughing in all the luxury of youth 
and health, and reveling in some jest which has been started; and 
when you pass her in an avenue, or mect her on the hill, she will be 
lost in contemplation, and forget to return your civilities, if you should 
not yourself be too absiracted to offer them. Still, the influence of the 
place is not a melancholy or a saddening influence ; it is better—it is 
expansive and soothing, filling the mind with the beauties of nature, 
and thus breaking the foree of any passionate expressions of affliction, 
which may be ready to burst forth, and uniting the great idea of death 
in general, with images end objeets which are not shadowy and hard 
to grasp, but before us, around us, and familiar. We never go in 
there, without feeling the deep philosophy of the sentiment, which 
Shakspeare has put into the mouth of Timon, when he makes him 
say, that he will make 

his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beeched verge of the salt flood ; 
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Which once a day with his embossed froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover ; 


thus expanding an individual feeling into the vastness and extent of 
the ocean itself, and depriving it of its bitterness by connecting it with 
the most magnificent image in nature. We think, indeed, that no one 
can go in there and give himself up to the spirit of the place, without 
feeling something of this expansion—this breaking away from the nar- 
row localities of the dismal church-yard, and diffusing the thoughts 
over a space that admits and embraces greater sympathies with the 
creation. ‘lhe moment the feclings are concentrated, if the subject 
be ourselves or our own griefs, that moment they are cramped; and 
when we dwell on the confined and ordinary habitations of the dead, 
with no images of beauty or magnificence to lead away the thoughts 
from decay and corruption, we are borne down by our feelings of 
grief, and disgust, and harrowing sorrow for the dead. But in these 
beautiful pleasure-grounds of Death, there is every thing needful to 
rob it of its terrors, while the place of the deposited remains is suffi- 
ciently indicated and exact, to give the feelings a spot on which to 
dwell. We never lose a certain sort of sympathy for the dead, which 
arises from placing ourselves in their situation and imagining—strange 
solecism! but actually one which we commit—imagining how they 


vel. If they are sunk beneath the ocean’s wave, we follow them 
- 7 ’ 


down into those all unvisited depths, where living man never has ap- 
proached and never can. If, as with the ancients, their bodies are 
consumed, we strive to go in thought with each atom to the elements 
into which it is resolved : and when, at last, the resulting dust is gath- 
ered up, we would fain flatter ourselves that all is concentrated there. 
Ifthey are placed in the common grave, we think, painfully, indeed, 
and with averted eyes, on the work of dissolution. Wherever they go, 
whatever disposition is made, thither we go with them, in waking 
hours and in dreams; and if any thing can be done to beautify the 
spot, it is so much taken from the cold, repuisive, cheerless condition, 
in which our feelings are ever presenting them to us. ‘The history of 
sepulchral architecture and funereal customs has here a deep founda- 
tion in the necessities of our nature and condition. We cannot bear 
that the transition should be so sudden and complete, as it is in its 
original, unadorned, and simple state. We would make the dead to 
‘stay a little longer,” by surrounding them with things which really 
belong to this world, but which we have thereby consecrated to uses 
on the passage to the next. Why did the Indian lay the bow and 
arrow, and slay the dog, by the side of the dead? Why did the Egyp- 
tian embalm and emblazon ? Why do the natives of Southern Africa 
carry food and raiment to their cemeteries? Why do we busy our 
grief about the marble and the shroud, deeming it a sacrilege that the 
dead should be more meanly served than was their wont in life? Not 
solely, in any of these eases, from a regard to decency and custom ; 
but because we would feel, if haply we can persuade ourselves to do 
so, that they are not wholly beyond the consciousness of pomp and 
ceremony, and have not ceased to be within the sphere of circum- 
stance. We would connect them back, if we could, by some of the 
things of sense, ‘‘ the appurtenances of affectionate superstition ;” and 
knowing that we cannot pass over the great gulf, really to minister to 
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their wants, we solace ourselves by creating imaginary wants for that 
only part of them that is still within our reach. 

But we are at the gate, and must drop our speculations. Reader, 
you may not have been there, if not a dweller in the neighborhood ; 
or, if you have, it cannot be unwelcome to stroll with us again through 
the grounds. As you go in, there is the beautiful sarcophagus, chisel- 
ed in Italy, erected to the name of Spurzheim, who died among us, 
as if without a country, but as a citizen of the world, and a member 
of the human family,—meeting the visiter first, on his entrance, as if 
to remind him how completely all the members of that great family, 
whether of the East or the West, are mingled and united at the grave. 
A little farther on, lies all that was mortal of him, who ministered in 
the temple of Law, and whose spirit still lingers in the University, 
shining in the labors of his successor. Where is his learning, now ? 
Where his clear reasoning, his refined acuteness, his grasping intel- 
lect? ‘They are active in that other sphere, for which the discipline of 
earth was meant to prepare them. And where is the gratitude of his 
pupils? Does the marble still sleep in the quarry, or has the chisel 
begun its work? As you turn to the right, in one of the larger dells, 
she, who traced the recorded History of Religious Sects, lies buried ; 
“First Tenant” of the Cemetery, who led the way, in her fullness of 
hope and usefulness, down into the new valley of death, at the head 
of that long train, which every day is gathering in. Many other names 
meet the eye, of fathers and parents, who have here prepared the last 
resting-place for themselves and their families, even as in the city they 
have built fair, costly homes for the sojourn of life. And now we have 
wound our way up to the hill-top, let us pause, and look around and 
think. 

We are but beggarly at description, even with rich autumn woods 
and fair towns at our fect. But we cannot forbear to remind you of 
the river on the one hand, and the lake on the other, and the long 
stretch of marshes, with the university, and then, the city beyond. 
The city—with its thousand pulses of life, beating warm and quick, 
through the great heart of society—how many eager hopes, vast plans, 
idle fancies, useful purposes, are there ; how do they toil, and enjoy, 
and pull down, and build up, and then—Aere ! here, where sleep can- 
not be disturbed, though the roar of twenty Babels were rising up into 
the peaceful groves, and where the unbroken goings-on of nature seem 
to mock the fitful, feverish courses of man. Here the hand will fall, 
and the eye sink, and they be brought out, one after another, to lie 
here and take their rest. And still the world will go on, nature and 
society, nor be stirred in its heavy current by the falling of their strick- 
en leaves. Do their thoughts .ever come up here, to contemplate that 
final rest? Does the image of this spot ever rise up before them, in 
the haunts of business, or the throng of pleasure ? 

We remember, on the day when this place was consecrated, sitting 
down with a friend, and remarking, that the proprietors seemed in 
great haste to lay out the grounds, as it would probably be long before 
many interments would begin ‘to be made. But the seal has long been 
fully set to that ceremony of words, by the consecrating presence of 
Death itself. Some, who were of the multitude here assembled on that 
day, now lie in the recesses, which they then admired, and, perchance, 
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selected ; and many more come daily to wander over the grounds, an- 
ticipating, perhaps even longing, for the time, when they, too, shall 
set up here their everlasting homes. The moral influence of such an 
establishment, in the immediate vicinity of a large city, cannot be too 
highly measured, or too often dwelt upon. It is here, that the prospect 
of death to ourselves, or that of friends, may become familiarized to 
the degree, and in the manner, that it ought to be ; familiarized, by 
being divested of the old accompaniments, which have made it revolt- 
ing, and, by being connected with much that is lovely, and tasteful, 
and new. Who ever thinks of visiting the common grave-yards in a 
city, to stumble over crowded mounds and old sunken monumental 
stones? Who can do so, but at the call of duty? And who does not 
feel the inestimable blessing of going to the grave of buried friends, 
amid scenes and objects that do not render it an utterly repulsive task ? 
** When the funeral pyre was out,” says the quaint Sir Thomas Browne, 
*‘and the last valediction over, men took a lasting adicu of their in- 
terred friends.” Now, indeed, the lasting adieu is taken, both of that 
which dies, and that which cannot die. But the place of rest can be 
visited with holy joy; the sorrowful is steeped in the beautiful ; the 
dark, deep waters of affliction can flow on, imaging in their bosom the 
loveliness that can be caught on earth. We have no fears that the 
fine effect should be lost, through publicity and the debasing purpose 
of a mere lounge for idle pleasure. The novelty will wear off, in a 
few years, both to the immediate neighborhood and to the more distant 
parts of the community ; and, so long as the place retains its features 
of stillness and beauty, it will be impossible for levity often to invade 
its precincts, without sinking to the tone, which they inspire. ‘There 
have been some few indications of a different spirit; but we have too 
much confidence in the natural influence of ‘ whatsoever things are 
lovely and of good repute,” to anticipate that it should be wholly lost 
on the public feeling. 

We would say something of decorations and monuments, did we 
feel sure that our individual opinions are consonant to the intrinsic 
dictates of good taste and reason. Variety there must be, in these 
things, and ought to be; for the ornaments set up here, are but types 
and expressions of the variety in human feeling and affliction, now 
taking the form of hope and aspiration, now breaking forth in pas- 
sionate expression, that cannot rise from under the weight of grief, 
and, sometimes, in fantastic conceits of sorrow, mingling images and 
thoughts that even verge upon the grotesque. But, in considering 
this subject, though there are, doubtless, in the sepulchral, as well as 
all other arts of decoration, certain principles of taste to be violated 
or to be followed, yet we have need, before we condemn, to cultivate 
a catholic and tolerant spirit. Whatever has been or shall be erected 
under the dictates of feeling and pious sorrow, will be sure to fall 
within the compass of the natural and the true ; what is expressed in 
words, or figured in symbols, will be consistent with the heart and 
mind from which it emanated, and will embrace some of the forms 
and some of the ideas, in which the boundless variety of human grief 
and passion seeks its natural expression. We should go in there to 
admire or disapprove, precisely as we would go into the great field of 
human character itself. Some are nearer to, some more remote from, 
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the standard of perfection; but all were not made to be alike, and in 
all, we reverence the likeness of the Maker. So the grief and the 
piety of all men will not find its expression under the same forms, and 
by the same attempts at external and fixed ideas; and, therefore, one 
element of correct judgement, on such a point, must be a regard for 
that metaphysical and moral principle of variety, which runs through 
all nature and all classes of ideas. We do not mean, however, to 
deny the cultivation of the public taste, by good models and long at- 
teniion to the subject ; our argument ouly is, that whatever is done from 
feeling, will be, in this high and universal sense, natural and tasteful. 
The sun is gone down, and the moon is up,—the Autumn moon,— 
with its flooding light, filling the air with its cold, silvery shower, and 
struggling down through the thick foliage into the dark groves, far 
below. What Elegies would not Gray have written here! if, from a 
common church-yard, he could so strike a chord, that has sounded 
through the world. What Night Thoughts would here have swept 
through the mind of the melancholy, but pious Young! The burial- 
places of a city’s dead! When a half century has passed, and when, 
of that active throng, the eloquent tongue, the skillful hand, the robust 
form of manly beauty, and the charm of female loveliness, shall al! 
have come to moulder here, how will your borders be hallowed to that 
generation! How will the fond regrets, the deep remembrances, the 
generous pride, of thousands, centre here! Let them live on, while 
yet they may, and busying eager life in all the ways which duty and 
pleasure have wrought out. Let them live on,—for the trees are now 
growing, that shall flourish over their graves, and the marbles are 
in preparation, that shall record their simple story, or their elaborate 
eulogium. Let them live on,—and buy and sell, and laugh and weep, 
and love and be disappointed, and press on and be checked in their 
eagerness. Let them live on,—for “there is a time for all things.” 


G. T. C. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATHEW CAREY. 
LETTER XXII. 


ImmepIATELY after the publication of the Vindicie Hibernice, 
(March, 1819,) struck with the calamitous state of the country, the 
result, as I was and am persuaded, of its unsound policy in withhold- 
ing its support and protection from that important branch of human 
industry, employed in converting the rude produce of the earth into 
elaborated articles, suited to the necessities and the comfort of mankind, 
I commenced writing on political economy. 

To prove satisfactorily that the intensity of the prevailing distress, 
afforded adequate reasons to impel every man who felt an interest in 
the national welfare, to exert himself to ascertain its extent, its causes, 
and the most practicable remedies, I shall present a brief view of the 
state of the country at that peripd, from official documents, of the most 
unexceptionable character, and try to ascertain the real causes that led 
to such a baleful result, and to prove the utter fallacy of the pretexts 
that were assigned. 
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The first authority I shall adduce, is that of W. H. Crawford, Sec- 
retary of the ‘Treasury, who, in his annual report to Congress, of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1820, has left on record the declaration, that 


“Few examples have occurred, of a distress so general and so severe, as that, 
which has been exhibited in the United States.” 


This alone would be sufficient, but, ‘to make assurance doubly 
sure,” [ shall add other testimonies. 

The following appalling picture of the state of the country, is drawn 
from a report to Congress, of the Commiitee on Commerce and Man- 
ufactu®es, of January 15, I82i:— 


** At the end of thirty years of its operation, this government finds its debt in- 
creased $20,000,000, and its revenue inadequate to its expenditure ; the national 
domain impaired, and 20,000,000 of its proceeds expended ; 835,000,000 drawn 
trom the people by internal taxation ; $341,000,000 by impost; and yet the public 
treasury dependent on loans. In protound peace, and without any national ca- 
lamity, the country is embarrassed with debt; real estate under rapid deprecia- 
tion; the markets of agriculture, the pursuits of manufactures, diminished and 
declining ; commerce struggling, not to retain the carrying of the produce of 
other countries, but our own. ‘There is no national interest, which is ina health- 
ful, thriving condition; the nation at large is not so. The operations of the 
government and individuals, alike labor under difficulties, which are felt by all, 
and for which, some remedy must be discovered. It is not a common occurrence 
in the history of nations, that, ¢n peace, the people should call on the government to 
relieve their distresses , the government reciprocate the call, by asking the people to 
relieve theirs; the resources of both exhausted; both marching to poverty or 
wealth, (as opinions may vary,) in the same road, on the saine principles; their 
expenses exceeding their receipts.” 


I shall next submit a graphic view of the situation of Pennsylvania, 
the counterpart of that of the other grain-growing states. It was drawn 
up by a joint committee of both houses of the legislature, in the session 
of 1819-20. ‘The report enumerates, among other cases of distress, 
the following :— 

“ Ruinous sacrifices of landed property at sheriff's sales, whereby, in many cases, 
lands and houses have been sold at less than a half, a third, or a fourth of their 
Jormer value, thereby depriving of their homes, and of the fruits of laborious years, 
a number of our industrious farmers, some of whom hare been driven to seck, in the 
uncultivated forests of the West, that shelter, of which they hace been deprived in 
their native state. 

* Forced sales of merchandise, houschold goods, farming stock and utensils, at 
prices far below the cost of production, by which numerous families have been 
deprived of the common necessarics of life, and of the implements of their trades. 

“ Numerous bankrupteics, and pecuniary embarrassments of every description, 
as well amone the agricultural and manutacturing, as the mercantile classes. 

“1 general suspension of labor, the anly legitimate source of wealth, in our cities 
and towns, by which thousands of our most useful citizens are rendered destitute 
of the means of support, and are reduced to the extremity ef poverty and despair. 

* An almost entire cessation of the usual circulation of commodities, and a conse- 
quent stagnation of business, which is limited to the mere purchase and sale of the 
necessarves of life, and of such articles of consumption as are absolutely required 
by the season.” 


To the preceding general gloomy picture, it may not be amiss to add 
some interesting details of the depreciation of manufacturing establish- 
ments, and city property. 

* A house, ina good situation in Chestnut-street, No. 121, in the neighborhood 
of five banks, was purchased in Is15, for $17,000. 89,060 were paid down, and 
bond and mortgage given for the balance. When the time of payment arrived, 
in 1319, the general depression disabled the purchaser from making payment. 
The mortgage was foreclosed, and the property suld for 87 HOO, where by the whole 
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sum advanced, and $1,500 expended in alterations, were irretrievably lost--$400 
remaining due. ‘The mortgager, Jolin Melish, was,as may be supposed, completely 
ruined. The house has been since sold four $12,600—and $21,000 have, I am in- 
formed, been refused for it. 

“The Manufacturing Company, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, went into opera- 
tion in 1814, with a capital, actually paid in, of S125,000, which was expended in 
erecting buildings and machinery, and in spinning cotton yarn and manufacturing 
cotton goods, until the year Imis, when, in consequence of the markets being 
glutted with foreign goods, it was found necessary to close the concern. Hoping 
tor better times, they had borrowed 34,000 on the notes of some of the parties 
interested, who purchased the entire establishment for the amount of those notes. 
Thus the whole original capital was sunk. ‘The new company continued the 
business for a few years, when they sold out for 84.060, the proprietors begoming 
responsible for debts contracted, to the amount cf S1-,000. The loss sustained 
by the companies amounted to about $150,000. 

“ A large and elegant house in Philadelphia, with out offices, No. 255, Walnut- 
street, thirty-one feet front, and fifty-seven deep, with an extensive lot, 246 feet 
deep, and 61 feet wide, which, in L=17, cost $43,000, was, in 1221, sold by auction 
for R14,300. 

“ James D'’Wolf, Esq. formerly member of the Senate of the United States, 
from Rhode-Island, purchased, at a fair and open sale, for $6,400, a cotton factory, 
which, according to his account, had cost $70,000, honestly expended. 

“The stockholders of the Eagle Company ot New-York, expended on their 
buildings and machinery, stock, &c. $110,000, the whole of which was sunk—as 
the proceeds of the property, when the establishment was broken up, were not 
more than sufficient to pay the debts.’ 

Such was the state of the country, when the writer of this sketch 
commenced publishing in defence of the protecting system. 

For this hideous state of things there were various reasons assigned, 
of which one was, the transition from a state of war to a state of peace. 
With this pretext, the most deceptious that could be conceived, our 
citizens were generally deluded. But a moment’s reflection might 
have satisfied any mind, of even a moderate calibre, that to this nation 
the transition could not fail to be beneficial. During the war, we were 
excluded from nearly all the foreign markets in the world, which were 
opened to us by the peace. ‘To Mngland, which, during the war, by 
means of her powerdul navy, carried on au extensive commerce with a 
considerable part of Europe, notwithstanding the decrees of Napoleon, 
(which commerce was immediately, on the restoration of peace, divided 
with other nations,) peace must have produced a temporary shock. In 
addition to which, myriads of her soldiers and sailors were discharged 
from service, and the demand for necessaries for her army and navy 
was, of course, very greatly diminished. With us the case was wholly 
different, so far as regards commerce, as will appear from the following 
statement of our exports for S813 and S14, compared with the two 
years that succeeded the war :— 
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It is to be presumed that no man will seriously assert that an in- 
crease of exports, nearly four-fold, could have produced distress in the 
country ; and, therefore, this miserable plea was wholly destitute of 
foundation. 

Another reason assigned for the distress, was, the incorporation of 
what was called a Jitter of banks, in Pennsylvania, forty-six in number, 
in 18i4, with a capital of $17,500,000. Now the whole amount of 
the capital actually paid in, was only $7,42%,230; and of the banks 
then incorporated, there were two or three, which had been in opera- 
tion for some time, without charters—the Commercial, for instance, 
with a capital of $1,000,000, and the others with about $500,000—se 
that all the real effective addition made to the banking capital of the 
state, by the act in question, was less than $6,000,000. And, however 
unwise it might have been, and certainly was, at such a crisis, to incor- 
porate so great a number of banks, no man, in his senses, will pretend, 
that such an addition to the banking capital of the state, could have 
produced so much wretchedness as took place at that period in it, or 
any at all out of it. I now proceed to investigate the real causes of the 
distress, 

From the commencement of our government, a strong jealousy pre- 
vailed of the protection of manufactures, fostered and encouraged by 
those citizens engaged in commerce, particularly those connected 
with the importation of British manufactures, whether Americans or 
British agents. ‘The latter description of persons were indefatigable 
in their efforts to promulgate those doctrines, so essentially promotive 
of their dearest interests. ‘The leading papers in the commercial cities 
also took this ground. The general prevalence of these opinions is 
not, therefore, wonderful. Neither pains nor expense were spared to 
impress on the public mind, that the national prosperity depended 
almost altogether on cominerce; that the protection of manufactures 
by duties on imports was impolitic and unjust; that it sacrificed the 
interest of the many for the benefit of the few, by obliging the mass of 
our citizens to purchase domestic manufactures at a great advance, 
beyond the prices at which similar articles could be had from abroad ; 
and that the imposition of duties on imports should be confined to the 
mere raising of revenue to meet the wants of government. 

These doctrines, however fallacious, and contrary to the theories of 
the soundest political economists, and the practice of the wisest and 
most prosperous nations of the old world, had been almost universally 
adopted by our citizens, and constituted, with few exceptions, the 
ruling policy of our government for above twenty years. It would be 
endless to enumerate the various instances of the deleterious effects of 
this policy. I shall confine myself to two—the reasoning on which 
applies equally to various others. ‘The duties on woolen and cotton 
goods, previous to the embargo and the restrictive system, were only 
twelve and a half per cent.; obviously mere revenue duties, and utterly 
insufficient to enable our citizens to contend with foreign manufac- 
turers, enjoying every possible protection that their respective govern- 
ments could afford, the entire of their home markets, together with the 
advantage of large capitals, great skill, and long experience. In con- 
sequence, although possessing a capacity to raise wool to a boundless 
extent, and exporting one hundred and fifty per cent. more cotton to 
England, than all the rest of the world, we had, before 1806, only 
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fifteen mills erected working at that time only eight thousand spindles, 
and producing 300,000 Ibs. of yarn.* Whereas our export in 1807, 
amounted to 63,940,459 Ibs. value ¥14,232,000. Up to that time all 
the efforts of our citizens, enjoying the advantages of having the raw 
material, cotton, a domestic article, were defeated, except in a very 
few and inconsiderable instances. Many large fortunes were wasted, 
and numerous individuals reduced to bankruptcy, in the abortive at- 
tempts made to establish this manufacture and that of woolen goods. 
We might have saved to the country ten or twelve millions annually 
had those two manufactures been encouraged. 

So entirely and shamefully were we dependent on foreign nations 
for most essential necessaries, that we were unable, during the opera- 
tion of the nonintercourse law, to supply the Indians with blankets, 
due them by treaty stipulation, to the amount of about six thousand 
dollars, insomuch that the Secretary of War actually applied to Con- 
gress to modify that law, so as to enable him to import the blankets 
from Great-Britain! A proper sequel to this miserable state of things 
is the important and disgraceful fact, that our soldiers suffered more, 
at some stages of the late war, by deficiency of clothing, than from 
the arms of the enemy. 

In IS11, the manufacture of cottons had greatly increased. ‘There 
were then, it was believed, on good grounds, eighty thousand spindles 
employed. In 1815, in consequence of the exclusion of foreign goods 
by the embargo and the war, the increase had been enormous. By a 
report made to Congress, the correctness of which has never, as far as 
I know been called in question, it appears that the capital engaged in 
that branch, in that year, was $40,000,000. © Numbers employed, men, 
women, and children, 100,000. Cotton consumed annually, 90,000 
bales. Wages paid annually, $15,000,000. Value of cotton goods 
produced, $24,000,000. 

The war of thirty months closed with honor to the nation. Its flag 
had rode triumphant or every sea. By land, although a great want of 
skill and tact had been occasionally displayed, yet, on the whole, ex- 
cept in one or two instances, the contest had crowned the national 
brow with laurels. The battle of New-Orleans, and the defeat of 
Prevost by a far inferior force, closed the scene by land; and the sig- 
nal victories in various parts of tlhe ocean, and more particularly those 
on the Jakes, in which whole fleets were captured, shed high honor on 
the naval character of the nation, and made many of those, who had 
been most hostile to the war, acknowledge, that, with all its manifold 
blunders, it was fully worth ail it had cost. In a word, we were lit- 
erally “‘ not scratched by the war.” 

The country was, on the whole, prosperous. ‘Tine demand for labor 
being as great as, and occasionally greater than, the supply, those of 
our citizens depending on their hands for support, who constitute the 
great mass of mankind, were well rewarded for their services. This 
is the soundest state of society. The contrary state, where labor is 
superabundant, and the demand for it incommensurate, produces de- 
gradation and misery. Conimerce, it is true, was suspended ; but a 
large portion of the capital that had been employed in it, was trans- 
ferred to the immoral, the hazardous occupation of privateering, in 








* See Gallatin’s Report on Manufactures. 
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which many of our citizens were enriched, while some were on the 
contrary ruined. A very large portion, however, of the wealth and 
industry of the commercial portion of the country, was devoted to man- 
ufactures, which, wholly unaided by bounties, special privileges, im- 
munities, or government patronage, in spite of all the difficulties aris- 
ing from inexperience and slenderness of capital, had, merely from the 
undisturbed possession of the domestic market, arrived at a degree of 
perfection, in the space of two or three years, which in other countries 
had required a quarter, and in some, half a century to accomplish, with 
all the aids of bounties, immunities, and privileges which enlightened 
governments could bestow. Never, in any age or country, had such a 
wonderful progress been made, in so short a space of time, without 
governmental interference. M. Carey. 
Philadelphia, August 24, 1234. 










































LETTER XXII. 
Ar length peace came ‘ with healing on its wings,” to all classes 
except to the manufacturers, who were devoted to destruction by an 
infuriate spirit of hostility which was grounded on a most calumnious 
charge of extortion, because the prices of various articles of domestic 
production, more especially woolens, had been raised during the war. 
To render this envenomed and delusive cry of extortion more crim- 
inal, and (if it had not proved so fatal) more ludicrous, it is to be 
remarked, that in the very year in which the welkin rang with it, and 
in which a destructive tariff was enacted, the great staples of the 
country, produced by the very men who rang the changes on the 
extortion of the manufacturers, rose enormously, as may be seen in 
the annexed statement. 





1814. 1815. 1816. 
Upland Cotton, per lb. - - - S013 $0 20 $0 27 
Tobacco, per hhd. — - - - - 7400 96 00 Is5 00 
Flour, per bbl. - - - - 9 50 8 00 10 00 


And further, the raw materials produced by these men, and the 
water-power which many of them had for sale, had risen during the 
war most enormously. ‘The rise of wool was most extravagant. Grot- 
jan’s Price Current of June, 1812, states Merino wool at seventy-five 
cents per lb.; whereas, in June, IS14, it was 300 @ 400 cents. 

One fact more, and I have done. ‘To give a monopoly to the To- 
bacco planters, the duties on snuff and manufactured tobacco were all 
but prohibitory, from the commencement of the government; and the 

' duty on cotton-wool, by the tariff of 1789, was one hundred and fifty 
per cent. higher than on manufactures of cotton! 

The manufacturers had been among the most zealous and ardent 
supporters of the war. ‘There was scarcely a man among them that 
was disaffected to the cause of their country. But had they all been 
traitors, as black and fiendish as Arnold, a fouler spirit could not 
have prevailed against them, than was manifested by the Congress of 
IS15-16. They were the devoted victims of the grossest prejudices. 
Of those who felt this spirit most virulently, Gov. Wright of Maryland, 

and John Randolph of Roanoke, were the most conspicuous. The 
former offered to Congress a resolution, that no member who was con- 
cerned in cotton manufactures should be allowed to vote on the mini- 
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mum duty on those fabrics,—a motion, of which the illiberality was 
so striking, that it met with no support. ‘This miserable principle 
would exclude merchants from legislating on commerce, and farmers 
from legislating on objects connected with agriculture. 

John Randolph, with his usual vehemence, gave a solemn pledge, 
that he would never wear, nor allow any of his people to wear, a sin- 
gle article of American manufacture. 

This illiberal spirit had ample room for display in the discussions of 
the details of the tariff, which A. J. Dallas had prepared, with moder- 
ate duties, but in most cases, adequate to afford a due degree of pro- 
tection to the rising manufactures of the country; but the duties were 
reduced on no less than forty-four articles, from two to thirty-three per 
cent. Thus, in an evil hour, were blasted the hopes, the happiness, the 
fortunes of thousands of individuals, who, seduced by the delusive expec- 
tations held out by the government,* had devoted their fortunes, and 
their time, and their talents, to furnish their country with the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life, at a period when she was debarred of supplies 
of many of them from the old world. And thus were blasted sources 
of national wealth and prosperity, to the rearing of which, in their 
respective kingdoms, the Edwards of England, the Henries of France, 
and the Frederics of Prussia, had devoted their cares and their foster- 
ing aid, and lavished their wealth. 

The following table exhibits a statement of the duties proposed by 
Mr. Dallas, on various articles, and the numerous reductions which 
took place, the result of the cry of ‘mad dog,” raised against the 
manufacturers. 





Mr. Dallas's Tariff Mr. Dallas's Tariff 
proposed adopted, proposed aduptra, 
Tariff. Tarif. 
Percent. Per cent. Percent. Per cent. 
Blank books, - - 35 30 Porcelain, : - 30 HA) 
Bridles, - . - 3o 30 Parchment, - - 35 30 
Brass ware, ° - 22 20 Printed books, - - oo 15 
Brushes, - - - 30 30 Paper hangings, ° 3D 30 
Cotton manufactures, of Paper of every descrip- 
all sorts, . - 333 25 tion, = - - - 30 30 
(Those below 25 cts. per Printing types, - 35 20 
square yard to be du- Pins, - - - 22 20 
tied as at 25 cts.) Silks, - - - 21) 15 
Cotton stockings, - 354 20 Silk stockings, - 20 15 
China ware, - - 30 20 Sattins, - - - 20) 15 
Cabinet ware, - - 30 30 Stone ware, - - 30 20) 
Carriages of all deserip- Saddles, - - . 35 30 
tions, - . - 35 30 Thread stockings, - 20 15 
Canes, - - - 35 30 Vellum, - - - 35 30 
Clothing, ready made, 30 30 Walking sticks, - 35 30 
Cutlery, - - - 22 20) Whips, - - - 35 30 
Cannon, - - - 22 20 Woolen stockings, - 2 20 
Earthen ware, - - 30 20° Woolen manufactures 
Glass ware, - - 80 a0 generally, — - - 23 2% 
Harness, - - - 35 30 Boots, per pair, - 200ets. 150cts 
Iron ware, - - 22 20 Iron, in bars and bolts, 
Leather, and ali manu- per cwt. - : re) 45 
factures of leather, 30 30 Shoes and slippers of 
Linens, - - - 20) 15, silk, per pair, - 40 30 
Manufactures of wool, = 35 30 Shoes of leather, — - 3 25 
Needles, - : - 22 20 Shoes for children, - 20 15 














*« In the House of Representatives of the United States, Wednesday, the 17th of June, 1-09. 


* Resolred, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to prepare and report to this House, 
at their next session, a plan for the application of suck means as 


are withia the power of Congress, for 
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It was vainly expected that the generality of our citizens would 
profit by these reduced duties; that they would thereby be enabled to 
procure foreign manufactures on easy terms, and secure themselves 
from the extortion of the manufacturers. Never was there a much 
more miserable error, and never were illiberality and oppression much 
more severely or justly punished. Great numbers of the manufac- 
turers and their operatives migrated into the country ; the former to 
commence farming, and the operatives to become field-laborers. 

Desolation spread over the face of the land in the manufacturing 
and farming portions of the nation. 

The cotton-planters, who, almost to a man, had voted against pro- 
tection, were soon involved in the general distress. The depression 
of farming, by the conversion of so many manufacturers into farmers, 
thus rendering those rivals who had been customers, induced numbers 
of farmers, who had migrated to the south-western states, to commence 
cotton-planting, and so far glutted the market, that the export of 1820 
amounted to 127,860,162 Ibs.; whereas that of IS19, had been only 
89,997,045 Ibs. thus increasing the quantity nearly filty per cent. 
The consequence was a most ruinous reduction of price, which pro- 
duced nearly as much distress in the cotton-growing states as had 
taken place among the manufacturers and farmers, and ruined a large 
portion of the merchants engaged in shipping cotton. ‘Thus the poi- 
soned chalice, which the cotton-planters had drugged for the ill-fated 
manufacturers, was, by a just dispensation, returned to their own lips. 

It would be unjust not to state that next to Mr. Ciay, Mr. Calhoun 
was the ablest advocate of the protecting system. His speech on the 
subject embraces nearly all the sound principles of that system in a 
few words—a system of which he has since become the most formida- 
ble enemy. 

One feature in the tariff of 1816 presents human nature in an un- 
favorable point of view. At that period, we imported immense quan- 
tities of coarse cottons from England and the East-Indies, to the 
amount of many millions annually. As they were made wholly of 
East-India cotton, duties averaging sixty or seventy per cent. were 
laid on them, to exclude them from our ports, in order to secure the 
domestic market for our cotton. Of the advocates of this policy it 
might be asked, what claim had a cotton manufacturer to a protecting 
duty of sixty or seventy per cent. when the woolen manufacturer had 
only twenty-five per cent.? 

On the subject of the heartless abandonment of the manufacturers 
to destruction, I published the following remarks, the justice of which, 
I trust, will scarcely be denied :— 

“ T refrain from any comparison of the merits of the two classes of citizens, the 
merchants and manufacturers, previous to and during the late war, and of their 
support of the administration and the government of the country, during that 
awful and eventful period, when the perilous ‘ times that tried men’s souls’ were 
revived—when citizens of even strong and determined courage were appalled— 
when the resources of government were exhausted, and its credit destroyed—and 


the purpose of protecting and fostering t tures of the United S s; together with a state- 
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when the peace of the nation, the existence of the government, and the union of 
the states, then most seriously jeopardized, were rescued as it were my miracle. 
These are topics of boundless fertility; would turnish matter for volumes; and 
excite sensibilities and revive recollections, which sound policy perhaps, requires 
to be allowed to repose in peace. They belong to the province of the historian, 
who will, doubtless, do them ample justice. ‘To retrace them now ever so slightly, 
would be renovare infundum dolorem. 1, therefore, forbear to withdraw the veil, 
with which a few fleeting years have overshadowed them, and interred in the 
same oblivious grave the scowling disaffection and the glorious public spirit of 
those days. But this may be asserted, and contradiction defied, that if steady, 
undeviating attachment to the best interests of the country—if ardent and unwea- 
ried zeal in its protection—if a disposition to hazard every thing in its defence, 
could afford any claim to national gratitude or reciprocal protection, then the un- 
feeling and heartless abandonment of the manufacturers,— particularly those of 
cottons and woolens,—to destruction, in IS16, IM17, 1818, and 1319, imprints a 
stain on the escutcheon of American legislation, which will only be etfaced when 
the American annals shall be blotted from the face of the earth.” 


Extracts from some of the affecting memorials presented to Con- 
gress at this period, which were wholly unavailing. Pharaoh was not 
more regardless of the complaints and sufferings of the [{sraelites, than 
the Congress of IS15-16 was to the sufferings of the devoted manu- 
facturers. Not one of their memorials was ever read in Congress. 


“The [Pittsburg] committee have found that the manufacture of cottons, wool- 
ens, flint glass, and the finer articles of iron, has lately suffered the most alarming 
depression. Some branches, which had been seven years in operation, have been 
destroyed, or partially suspended ; and others, of a more recent growth, annihilat- 
ed before they were completely in operation. 

“ The tide of importation has inundated our country with forcign goods. Some of 
our most valuable and enterprising citizens hare been subjected to enormous losses, 
and others overwhelmed with bankruptcy and ruin. The pressure of war ras less 
fatal to the hopes of ente rprise and indusiry, than a general peace, with the calami- 
ties arising from the present state of our forcign trade. 

“It was confidently believed, that the destinies of the United States would no 
longer depend on the jealousy and caprice of foreign governments, and that our 
national freedom and weltare were fixed on the solid basis of our intrinsic means 
and energies. But these were ‘airy dreams.’ A peace was concluded with Eng- 
land, and in a few months we were prostrate at her feet. The manufacturers ap- 
pealed to the general gorernment jor the ad 
them to resist the torrent that iras sweeping away the fruits of their capital and in- 
dustry. Their complaints were heard with a concern which seemed a pledge 
for the return of better days. Zhe tariff of duties, established at the last session of 
Congress, and the history of the present year, will demonstrate the fulsity of their 
expectations. “i 

“ England nerer suffered a foreign government, or a combination ef foreign 
capitalists, by glutting her own market, to crush in tie cradle any branch of her 
domestic industry. She never regarded, with a cold indifference, he ruin of thou- 
sands of her industrious people, by the competition of forcigners. The bare avowal 
of such an attempt would have incurred the indignant resistance of the whole 
body of the nation, and met the frowns, if not the instant vengeance of the 
government. 

“ dn appeal is made to the equ ‘ty, to the patriotism of the southern statesman : 
his aid and co-operation are invoked Jor the relief of the suffering manufacturers of 
the northern and middle states 

“ In the tnterior of the United States, few articles can be raised which will bear a 
distant transportation ; products much more valuable, ahen the grower and consumer 
are near each other, are, therefore, excluded from cultivation. 1 dependence on 


option of measures that might enable 








foreign markets in the most prosperous times, necessarily restricts the labors of agri- 


culture toa very few objects ; a carclyss, decrepit, and unprojitable cultication is the 
known result, 

* Confining our views to the western country, we might emphatically ask, with 
what exportable commodities shall we restore the balance of trade, now fast accumu- 
How arrest the incessant drain of our capital? Our manufac- 
tures are perishing around us, and already millions have escaped, never to return. 


lating against us 
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“ It is objected that the entire industry of the country may be most profitably 
exerted in clearing and cultivating our extended vacant lands, But, what does it 
avail the farmer, when, neither in the nation from which he purchases his goods, or 
elsewhere, can he find a market for his abundant crops? Besides, the diversion 
of labor from agriculture to manufactures, is scarcely perceptible. Five or six 
adults, with the aid of children, will manage a cotton manufactory of two-thou- 
sand spindles.”’ 


No language can be too strong to reprobate the cold-blooded, heart- 
less disregard of public suffering, displayed by the Congress of 1815-16, 
and some of those which succeeded it. The history of Europe, 
even under the worst governments of that quarter of the globe, may 
be explored in vain, for a century past, for a parallel. M, Carey. 

Philadelphia, September 8, 1834. 


A SIMILE. 


I saw, amid the forest’s shade, 

‘T'wo little trees, that raised their head 
Scarce o'er the surface of the earth— 
The little spot, that gave them birth. 


The years passed on, and as they grew 
And spread their branches forth to view, 
With interlacing boughs they stood, 
‘The pride and beauty of the wood. 


Birds nestled in their foliage sweet, 
And flowerets blossomed at their feet ; 
And often in a summer's day 

They cheered the traveler on his way. 


for many a season they were there, 
Their green boughs waving in the air 
T looked at length, and one was gone ; 
{ts partner mourning stood alone. 


Thus have I seen a happy pair 
Together pass youth’s season fair, 
In lite’s more arduous tasks engage, 
And travel through the vale of age. 


With feelings social and refined, 

They held sweet converse, mind with mind; 
And oft their kind and cheering voice 
Would bid surrounding triends rejoice. 


In the kind shelter of their love, 

Like flowerets springing in a grove, 
Their children passed the circling years, 
On them reposing all their cares. 


Alas! that death should come to part 
‘These sweet affections of the heart! 
That one should pass from earth away,— 
Her loved companion mourning stay ! 


But death itself cannot subdue 

The love on earth so fond and true ; 

With chastened beams its light may shine, 

tn worlds unchanging and divine M. 
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MY COAT AND TROWSERS. 


Ir one good turn deserves another, my old coat has legal or equita- 
ble claims upon me; for, though not twice blessed, it has been once 
turned and once dyed. No tyrant would forbid a victim to jest upon 
his own misfortunes, and my poverty shall not prevent my jesting 
upon my old coat. 

The materials are well nigh eternal,—they came to me in descent. 
The whole coat was but the left wing of my grandfather’s cloak, cut 
up by his venerable relict into a coat for me, and trowsers for Josiah. 
It is the first coat I ever had, and it bids fair to be the last. Though 
I have so grown that it is now rather short, it will, according to the 
old jest, be long enough belore I get another. It has undergone such 
changes that it must have lost all consciousness of identity: it has 
been so changed, that I myself should not know it, but by instinct. 
1 have worn it so long, that if fortune should relent, and enable me 
to buy a new one, | should have little joy of it,—I should sigh for 
‘mine ease” in the old garment. I should grow out of conceit with 
myself, in a new coat, if I should not mistake myself for some one 
else. Of all men that thrive by public favor, none are under so little 
obligations to me as the tailors. They might be killed off by nines, 
and not a man of them would, living or dying, make any change in 
my comforts or costume. Tashions, of course, being the breath of a 
tailor’s nostrils, are not subjects for my contemplations. Fate has 
ordained that I should have a “‘ cool suspense” from the pleasure and 
pain attendant on a change in fashion. In the various revolutions 
thereof, my old coat has been thirteen times in the mode, and I look 
for the time when long waists and short skirts will become respecta- 
ble, for the fourteenth time. 

My trowsers are more in the lizht of moveables,—they are mere 
chattels, and partake less of the freehold. They have arrived, however, 
at that stage of tenuity that was contemplated in the song; and, by a 
wise provision of the tailor, and perfectly convenient to a wearer in my 
circumstances,—they were made without pockets. Permit me to extract 
a verse from the song which it has often been a comfort to me to sing. 

“ Then why should we quarrel for riches, 
Or any such glittering toys; 
A light heart and a thin pair of trowsers, 
Will go through the world, my brave boys.”’ 





As far as the garment is concerned, I can uphold the song, for mine 
have gotten almost through the world, already. Some men have dif- 
ferent pantaloons for riding, walking, dancing, &c.; but this is, to 
my views, a most preposterous luxury. I can dance as high as any 
body, in my old pepper and salts; and I can walk away from a mad 
dog in them, as fast as any other man. As to riding, | was never on 
horse-back but once, and then, | admit, that it was a hard matter for 
me to keep my trowsers down. ‘They were aspiring, like the blood of 
Lancaster, and rose to my Knees. But, though they have not been 
hardly used, their constitution is nearly broken: they are failing of 
mere old age, and my present thoughts, and, to say truth, employment 
in writing this memoir, is to procure a pair of iron-gray successors. 
































LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Token and Atlantic Souvenir. Edited by S. G. Goodrich. 


Beautifully printed, chastely bound, and liberally embellished ; thus much we 
can say for this volume, at first sight, on taking it from the envelope. On run- 
ning our eye over the table of contents, we meet with several names of some 
distinction in the lighter departments of literature,—Miss Sedgwick, the novelist, 
—Gulian C. Verplanck, the politician, and late representative from New-York,— 
Miss Leslie, author of Pencil Sketches,—F. W. P. Greenwood, one of the purest 
writers in the country, and one of the most popular pulpit orators of his sect,— 
and John Neal, novelist, lawyer, magazinist, historian, and poet. To these, we 
may add Miss Gould, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Sigourney, and an anonymous writer of 
some of the most delicate and beautiful prose ever published this side of the 
Atlantic,—the author of “The Gentle Boy.’ Nor would we forget to insert 
among the worthies, our friend, Mr. Stone of the Commercial Advertiser,—who 
tells a story with as good a grace in the Token, as he does in his own valuable 
journal. 

And having now gone through with the table of contents, our critical duties, 
according to the common notions, would be completed; but we feel too much 
interest in the Token, to part with it so easily. It must pass through the ordeal ; 
and we shall spare neither praise nor censure, where we think it deserved. 

The presentation plate, by Harvey, is very prettily designed; though there are 
one or two unmeaning embellishments about it that might be dispensed with. It 
is well engraved, too, by Gallaudet, and, on the whole, a very appropriate intro- 
duction to the volume. 

The frontispiece is the master-piece of the book. In Bourbon’s Last March, 
both painter and engraver have entitled themselves to much praise. The dis- 
tance is skilfully managed,—the entire effect is good, and there is much grace in 
the grouping of the knights in the front ground. The broad trunk to the left, 
and the foliage in the whole picture, are capitally done. It is an honor to Amer- 
ican art; and after saying thus, it is but fair to add, that Weir is the painter, and 
James Smillie the engraver. 

As for the title-page, it is barbarous. The engraving is not so bad, and some 
two or three little things about it, are exceedingly well done. But who ever saw 
a man making love with such an immense wrist? It is larger than his leg ought 
to be ; and his hands are equally disproportionate. We have had the gentle- 
man’s face too often repeated ; and, as for the lady's, the upper lip would spoil 
the most lovely countenance that ever languished or brightened in Circassia, 
Will You Go? is both very good and very bad; the landscape is excellent, the 
figures are execrable. To see the beautifully-managed back-ground, the distant 
ship, and the waters, blending with the sky,—the arch, the trees, and the vines, 
—and then, to look at the little stiff, leaden images, intended for boys and girls, 
in front,—it is too sad a contrast to contemplate with any pleasure. The picture 
is by Fisher, and, we think, is half spoiled in the engraving. The Mountain 
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Stream is a soft, pretty landscape, by Doughty, but ill selected for reduction and 
engraving, as it is of a class of pictures that derive most of their effect from the 
coloring. The Mameluke, we consider rather a failure ; our friend's steed in the 
front ground, could hardly be made to cut such capers and retain his balance. A 
mathematician could give the artist some useful lessons in regard to the centre 
of gravity. 

The Silver Cascade has a good deal of black and white about it, and is intended 
to be effective, from its contrast. We think it not entirely successful, though it 
has good points. The Dream of Youth exhibits a superfluous degree of nudity, 
though it is a pleasant picture, with the exception of the cupids, which we really 
do not consider quite so pretty as they are evidently intended to be. The 
engraving is by Cheney, and is exceedingly well done. The Young Princess, 
by the same artist, is almost faultless,—so highly and so delicately is it perfected : 
the hair, the roses, the necklace, the eyes, the finely-rounded throat, the gentle 
swell of the bosom,—but we are beginning to catalogue its beauties, with as 
much warmth as Sir Anthony Absolute indulges in a similar description. The 


picture is a gem. 

The Cottage Girl, also by Cheney, is another beauty,—and we would venture 
a description, if a friend had not already done the matter to our hands in the 
wolume itself: the poetry is rather after the pipe-bubble school, but will answer. 


THE COTTAGE GIRL. 


She is a lovely creature—is she not? 

And there is, doubtless, many a charming story, 
Linked with her life and loves; and I would give 
The prettiest keepsake of my youthful fortunes 
To know them as they happened. It may be, 
She never found a suitor to her mind, 

And died in single blessedness. No blood, 
Which thrilled her heart, may flow in living fountains, 
Or mantle in the cheek of innocent beauty. 

It may be that her lover was untrue, 

And left her to a solitary fate— 

It may be ‘that he died, and left her wretched, 
And that she felt herself in duty bound 

To stray about the fields, and bind her hair, 
Ophelia-like, with wild flowers, and perchance 
Finish her griefs as did the maid of Denmark. 


I mention these among the possibles 
Of life, the things that may be or may not ; 
But I do not believe them. Were I asked 
To read the fortunes of so fair a maid, 
To tell her story—I should answer briefly, 
Something in this way. 

She was pure as lovely ; 
Humble her lot, but holy was her life. 
She strayed in childhqod freely, by the brooks 
Murmuring their course in music, by the vales 
Sheltered from common sight, and in the woods— 
Beneath their leafy canopy. By night, 
She wandered, with the stars for her companions, 
And the free winds, all solitary else. 
Her days were a perpetuai Sabbath—still, 
And interrupted onlysby the tasks 
That wait on common life—the simple toil 
Of village maidens. 


When the time had come, 
That teaches pretty girls to think of wedlock, 
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She found a husband to her choice, and married ; 
And she was happy as so sweet a creature 
Should be, when mistress of the heart she loves. 


Well, this is much as usual. You may think 
Some great mishap should mar, or some strange chances 
Light with new glow the life of such a being ; 
But it ran on in quiet. Many girls, 

Fair as their mother, and a lot of boys, 
Bright-eyed and curly-headed, filled the house 
With noisy happiness, and in their turn 

Grew up to wives and husbands. And when age 
Had blessed her with all joys that wait on age— 
Reverence, and peace of mind, and readiness 

For other worlds—she died. An humble stone 
Marks her last place of slumber, and the blessings 
Of many loved and loving crown her memory ! 


There! you have now her story. If you think 
More sunlight should be shed about her pathway, 
And tinge it with the myriad rosy hues 

The world calls poetry—know that holy spirit 
Flies not from common life, and common duties. 
She dwells not merely in the world of splendor, 
Fashion, and gilded pomp, and courtly beauty — 
But lives sometimes in lowly homes—and breathes 
In simplest hearts her holiest aspirations. 

The Buffalo Hunt, engraved by Tucker from a painting by Fisher, is quite 
spirited, and altogether an interesting and pretty affair. The two Storm Pieces 
are either failures, or are something that we do not entirely understand; one of 
them, at least, might have been dispensed with, and the price of it put into the 
other. A single fine engraving is worth a dozen of a coarser character. 

And now, having gone faithfully through with the plates—several of which, we 
must not omit to mention, are from original designs—we have disposed of the 
most important part of the volume. Can any one be so unreasonable as to require 
us to read it? The idea is not to be harbored. We shall hand it over to the first 
lady we meet, and take her word for the contents; and if we receive it before 
putting our last sheet to press, it shall receive a paragraph of postscript. 


A Reply to the Letter of J. Fenimore Cooper. By One of his 


Countrymen. 


There is quite a needless waste of ammunition in this letter; for the absurdity 
of Mr. Cooper’s crude political notions might have been exposed in as many lines 
as there are here pages. The learning and ability, however, which are here dis- 
played in the discussion of important political topics, give to this pamphlet a value 
totally independent of the controversy, which gave it birth. The main purpose 
of this reply, is, to show the falsehood of the position so confidently laid down by 
Mr. Cooper, that, in the United States, we have more to fear from legislative, 
than executive usurpation. The writer brings to his aid the light of learning 
and the clear deductions of common sense. After a few preliminary observations, 
he proceeds to examine the following questions :— 

First, Whether is Congress, or the President, according to the first principles 
of government and the theory of our Constitution, most likely to encroach one 
upon the other, in the discharge of duties actually imposed upon them, or one of 
them, by the Constitution, and, 
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Secondly, Whether is Congress, or the President, singly, most likely to usurp 
powers reserved to the people or the States? I say singly, because examples of 
alleged usurpation by the joint authority of the President and Congress, as in tar- 
iff-laws, laws of internal improvement, or other alleged unconstitutional laws, do 
not bear upon the question of the relative tendency of the President singly, or of 
Congress singly, to encroach upon the people or the States. 


He begins with the origin of democratic government in Greece, and shows 
that the liberties of that nation were destroyed by executive usurpation. He illus- 
trates his general position by the particular example of Pisistratus. The same 
lesson is taught in Roman history. Modern history tells the same tale. The fol- 
lowing paragraph is a part of the discussion of the case of England :— 


Now here again 1 take issue upon the matter of fact. At this present writing, 
I aver, the universal people of England possess more power as such than at any 
prior period since the Norman Conquest, except, perhaps, for a very brief time of 
the Commonwealth. I deny that what the Commons have been doing for the 
last two hundred years is “usurpation.”” With your leave, I hold to the Whig 
faith herein, as briefly stated in Parliament by Mr. Curran :— 

‘“ The existence of British liberty is due to the unremitting vigilance with which it has been 
guarded from encroachment. Every invasion, with which it was threatened by the fully of minis- 
ters or the usurpation of kings, has been constantly checked by a constitutional assertion of liberty. 
Such was Magna Charta; such were various statutes that were made under the House of Lancas- 
ter ; such the Petition of Rights, the Bill of Rights, the Act of Settlement, and the recent appeal 
of the vi. George I. No man can think that British liberty derived any authority from those stat- 
utes, or that acts of Parliament can create constituent rights. We are not free because Magna 
Charta was enacted, but Magna Charta was enacted because we were free.” 

And though it were “ usurpation,’’ and if absolute monarchy were a thing so 
much to be longed for and mourned after, yet 1 deny that what the Commons 
have accomplished is merely the strengthening of the aristocracy at the expense 
of the monarchy. In the first place, the feudal system was in itself a pure aris- 
tocracy, just as much so as the government of Venice. Next, the granting of 
supplies, or the refusing them, is coeval with the existence of Parliament. Kings 
would have been very glad to dispense with parliaments, if it might be ; but they 
summoned their liegemen to meet for the express purpose of obtaining gifts, aids, 
benevolences, and other roluntury grants of money. The Commons have acquired 
no new powers, in our time, or in any time, by refusing supplies. Legally, it :s 
now, and always was, an open bargain between the King and Parliament. Gov- 
ern to our satisfaction, and we will give you supplies in aid of your hereditary 
revenues,—ever has been the true constitutional language of the Commons. In 
the third place, as to the composition of the House of Commons, and the interven- 
tion of the titled aristocracy in returning its members, it was conclusively shown, 
in the debates on the Reform-Bill, that the Bill gave to the House a broader con- 
stituency than it ever before possessed. Finally, touching the faculty possessed 
by the majority of the House of Commons, of virtually controling the executive 
chief by controling his ministers, [ prefer even such government so administered, 
if we may choose in this alternative, to the rule of an absolute and irresponsible 
monarch. Can you seriously intend, as your language implies, to express a pref- 
erence for the latter condition? On riper reflection, you cannot but admit, for 
it seems to be one of the truisms of public freedom, that a very straitly limited 
monarchy, like that of England, is better than the absolutism of Spain or of the 
East. 

The writer proceeds to discuss the same question as confined to the United 
States, and inquires, as a general rule, whether we have most danger from judi- 
cial, legislative, or executive usurpation, and lays down in the most unqualified 
manner, that we have the most fear from the last. He proceeds to treat of the 
character and nature of the present administration, in what manner and form we 
shall let him speak for himself :— 

When Andrew Jackson came into office, it was upon certain professed prin- 
ciples of the conduct he intended to pursue, that his election was put and carried. 
His opponents objected his violent character ; his self-arowed incapacity for civil 
employment; the disregard of law, which had occasionally marked his public 
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career. They predicted misrule and usurpation, as inevitable to ensue upon his 
attaining power. His advocates, and he himself, personally, in one form or 
another, pledged him to the following principles, namely :— 

1. His retirement at the close of one term of service. 

2. His superiority to mere party-considerations. 

3. Sedulously to avoid conferring office on members of Congress. 

4. To keep elections free from all contact with, or influence from, executive 
patronage. 

5. Economy of administration. 

6. The reform of public abuses in persons and things. 

7. Anadministration specially regardful of the interests of the people. 

8. Scrupulous delicacy in the exercise of public authority derived from the 
Constitution. 

Such were the false pretences, employed in the President's favor ; for never, in 
all the annals of time, wes a more extraordinary case of flagrant contrariety be- 
tween practice in office and profession out of it, than the administration exhibits. 
Not one substantial pledge of his party or his friends, has the President redeem- 
ed. Nay, the monstrous violation of each seems to be in very scorn of truth and 
honor. But, passing over this point, what I propose to illustrate is, the arm of 
his open forfeiture of all the pledges in question, and of his persevering march in 
a line of conduct the reverse of his engagements,—namely, to raise up a dynasty 
of corruption, by perverting and prostituting all the powers of government to 
that one abominable end. This is my charge against the Presideat: herein, I 
signalize the usurping and unconstitutional spirit of the administration. Inspect- 
ing each of the great classes of action, whereupon he was pledged, we shall per- 
ceive that the executive functions have, in general, been stretched to their utter- 
most tension for the augmentation of executive power; and that where, in some 
noted cases, abstinence, in this respect, has appeared, it was not through modera- 
tion of principle, but in order to weaken Congress. 


During the remaining pages of the reply, the writer occupies himself with a 
thorough dissection of the character and doings of the present administration. 
He dwells upon the grasping disposition shown by the President, his inconsisten- 
cies, the corruption of his administration, the gross flattery lavished upon him by 
his creatures, the unprincipled opposition to the bank, &c. &c. The following 
paragraph is a specimen of the spirit and ability, which mark this portion of the 
reply :— 


Contemporaneously with these proceedings, the secondary circumstances, 
usually appertaining to the career of an usurping chief magistrate, have distin- 
guished the acts and writings of the administration. One of the villanous badges 
of despotism is the existence of back-stair advisers, attaching themselves to 
power by mean and base arts,—cringing, busy, fawning, slaves,—parasites of 
bravos,—the cankers of a commonwealth. Such an appendage, we know, clings 
to the skirts of the President. And the personal adulation, lavished on the Presi- 
dent unto very nausea,—the man-worship characteristic of his party,—is another 
of its anti-republican traits. This footstool-kissing spirit of theirs, by the way,— 
this their servility of adulation it was,—filling the object of it with such exag- 
gerated ideas of his own power.—which misled him into empirical experiments 
upon the rights and happiness of the people. 

And why should Cesar be a tyrant, then? 

Poor man! [ know he would not be a wolf, 

But that he sees the Romans are but sheep: 

He were no Lion, Were not Romans hinds, 
And he himself, in official acts, and in conversation, adopts the style and port of 
amaster. He needs no cabinet of constitutional advisers,—not he; secretaries 
and clerks are sufficient for him. Then, the government is his government; the 
secretaries of department are his secretaries ; they compose Ais cabinet ; all the 
public officers, except the judges, are his personal servants, not the servants of 
the people and the laws. When the people repair to him with petitions, they 
are bid go home and work, and leave public affairs to him, who was “ born to 
command.’ He, Andrew Jackson, wills a thing, and, therefore, right or wrong, 
it shall be done. The necessities or sufferings of the people, are nothing to him ; 
the wishes of the Legislature nothing. His will is the law,—his experiment is 
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to be tried, lawful or unlawful, and cost what it may to the nation. Heretofore, 
it has been esteemed the only policy consistent with republicanism, that the Con- 
stitution and the laws should, in seeming, as in fact, be the government of the 
Republic. In conformity wherewith, Washington broke the dies, having his 
efigy engraven upon them, and the features of personitied Liberty only appear 
on our coin. But now, this wise policy is coming to be no longer observed. The 
man who administers the executive authority, is prominent in every thing, while 
the Constitution and the laws are thrown into the shade. The symbols of mon- 
archy, with its dialect, are insinuating themselves into the affairs of this Repub- 
lic. Even she, conqueress of so many glorious fights, the pride of our gallant 
navy,—she, the triumphant mistress of the sea, who dissipated the charm of 
British ascendancy upon the Atlantic, in the blaze and smoke of her cannon,— 
the world-renowned Constitution herself, is made to bear on her brow the igno- 
minious sign of servitude. Are these the ‘shadows”’ cast before “ coming 
events?” For it is an omen of fearful import, that in the state-papers, speeches, 
essays, and newspapers, emanating from the side of the administration, whilst 
legislative assemblies, in the abstract, are the frequent theme of depreciation and 
scorn, all the courtly phrases of kingcraft are put in requisition, to exhibit the 
excellence of government by one man, and that man, Andrew Jackson. 


This pamphlet, on the whole, is much above the average class of productions 
to which it belongs. Without being original or profound, it is eloquent, well-writ- 
ten, and shows much reading and reflection in its writer. We sincerely hope that 
it will be read and pondered upon, and assist in bringing about that political re- 
form so essential to the preservation of our institutions in their original purity. 





Things as they arc: or, Notes of a Traveler through some of the 
Middle and Northern States. 


This volume is written in a pleasant, but rather careless style. The author 
has given an account of his observations during a tour through a part of our 
country, already well known to fashionable tourists. He gives us no new reflec- 
tions, but collects such remarks, and draws such inferences, as would occur to 
any well-educated, and tolerably observant traveler. The writer's strictures on 
various matters, throughout the volume, do not seem to us either very new, or if 
they are, very just. On the first page a complaint is made of the state of public 
speaking in Congress, which has become, already, stale, from wearisome sepeti- 
tion. In his remarks on education, he runs into vague censures, which have 
been uttered a thousand times before, and have become standing topics of 
reproach, often cast without reflection, and from merely having heard or read it 
in some dull essay or duller book. In describing his visit to Mount Auburn, our 
author says the place has been too much praised, and seems out of humor with it 
for not having more tenants. This, we think very unreasonable. The spot had 
been but just selected for a cemetery, and to expect to find it crowded with mon- 
uments, was, indeed, carrying the demands of a traveler's exaction beyond ra- 
tional limits. We are willing to do almost any thing for the accommodation of 
intelligent visiters, but really we should hesitate a good deal before consenting 
to die and be buried before the proper time, that they may have the pleasure of 
looking upon our tomb-stones. As to the natural beauties of Mount Auburn, we 
do not believe it is easy to overpraise them. Every variety of picturesque scen- 
ery,—hill, dale, open land, and woodland,—there meets the eve; every tree, 
plant, and flower, indigenous to New-England, is found within the Mount 
Auburn grounds. For many monfhs, we have visited Mount Auburn every day, 
and we have never visited it without finding something new to admire,—some- 
thing unobserved before. The truth is, Mount Auburn contains within itself 
alinost an infinity of natural charms; and it is little short of absurd, for a chance 
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traveler, on a hasty visit, to depreciate its beauty, because he finds it different 
from his anticipations, or because he sees fewer monuments than he had ex- 
pected. 

Our author sometimes touelies upon local differences of character among the 
inhabitants of the country; and this he does with knowledge and skill. The 
Philadelphians are noted for punning ; the Bostonians for their zeal in education, 
and soon. In regard to the Philadelphians, we do wish they might be cured of 
that abominable trick. A good pun, once in a great while, is amusing enough, if 
one can hear nothing better; but to be eternally hunting for double meanings, 
and twisting conversation from its natural turn, to bring in a laboriously sought 
play upon words, in nine cases out of ten, as vapid as the brain from which it 
sprung, is idle, is tiresome beyond description. It checks the glow of social feel- 
ings, deadens the liveliness of wit, perverts the associations of the mind, and 
produces either an awful silence, or a more awful peal. of hollow laughter. The 
Philadelphians have become almost monomanians on this point. They are a 
hospitable, kind, accomplished people ; they read much, write well, give excel- 
lent dinners, and have an enthusiasm for the fine arts,—but they spoil it all by 
punning. The child, tottering from the cradle, and the old man, tottering to the 
grave,pun. Eventhe natural good sense, and angelic loveliness of woman, is no 
safeguard against the contagion of this disorder. A lady may be as beautiful as 
Helen, as accomplished as Sappho, as majestic as Juno, or like the Countess 
Blessington, more than equal to all three,—so that men may, or must worship her ; 
let her but utter a pun, the spell is broken, the charm dissolved, the romance 
annihilated forever. ‘The fair Philadelphians are willing to sacrifice all the afore- 
said charms on the altar of a pun! 

Some of our author's remarks on edueation, are judicious; bat he often sacri- 
fices accuracy, or, rather, permits himself to make general statements on the 
subject, which are not perfectly accurate, for the sake ofa point. For example, 
he says,— 

The shores of the East River show little improvement in agriculture; an art 
in which our countrymen are far in the rear of some other nations. There is 
every reason to believe, that judicious treatment would soon double the preduct 
of these fields. But what is to be expected in a land where learning has long 
been ranged in array against that most important science, where the colleges are 
ashamed to admit even its name on their lists of studies, where its instruments 
are despised by the student, and the aspirant at book-knowledge casts from him 
every mark of that most honorable profession, as something incompatible with his 
lofty aims? Tfow can it be expected that our fields should be subjected to such 
systems as the wisest and most enlightened men might devise, while the most 
frivolous topic has the preference over agriculture in the company of those whose 
example is powerful in society ; while our children are kept from a knowledge of 
the plainest of its principles, though drilled tor months and years on the Greek 
particles, or see thousands squandered to make them Freuch parrots and peacocks. 


Not one of these assertions is true, without important modifications and 
restrictions, And the three or four pages following contain descriptions, which, 
we presume, are wholly fictitious. The following passage has our most hearty 


approbation :— 


Incontestibly many eomforts and advantages of different kinds might accrue 
from the improvement of architectural taste and science, in our country at large. 
A sightly mansion may be erected at less expense than is often bestowed on a 
pile of deformity ; and not only convenience but health may be secured by a judi- 
cious plan in building. The planting of trees on private grounds often con- 
tributes to the gratification of neighbors and the beauty of a town; and the laying 
out and decorating of public squares, although so generally neglected among us, 
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might easily be rendered subservient to the improvement of public taste, intelli- 
gence, and morality. Whoever has been in Switzerland or other foreign coun- 
tries, where rural seats are provided at the wayside, near fountains, on hill-tops, 
or under the most venerable shades, for the convenience of foot-travelers, must 
recall with pleasure the agreeable impressions they give of the refinement of the 
inhabitants. ' What a total absence of all such feelings, on the contrary, is caused, 
as we pass along our own roads, to see no trace of any thing done for the benefit 
ofastranger! ‘The road-side is often studiously deprived of foliage ; and it is 
rare that so much as a rock can be found proper to afford a convenient seat. On 
entering our villages also, is there any little grove, or even a single tree provided 
with benches, from which one may survey the objects around him? A trough 
may have been placed for the benefit of the cattle, to receive the water of a rill; 
but why is man considered as so far beneath all notice? The inn and the drink- 
ing-shop indeed are open; but would not their evil influence be diminished, if 
every village were provided with a little shady green, furnished at least with a 
few seats in the shade, where the youth and age of the place might meet at sun- 
set in the summer? With how little expense might the spot be beautified, and, 
if necessary, protected by a keeper! Winding paths are easily made ; trees are 
easily planted, and will grow if let alone; flowers afford a cheap and delightful 
ornament ; and how easily might tasteful arbors or rotundas be supplied with a 
vase, a bust, or even a statue, such as native artists can easily produce ! 


On the following passage we have no comment to offer, except that we read it 
with the deepest interest. It contains a striking view of the causes of intemper- 
ance in our country, and a joyful prospect of a speedy deliverance from that 
damned pest. 


There is one continual source of pleasure to the traveler in our country, let his 
course be turned in almost any direction: that is, the evident decline of intem- 
yerance. Even when | have been passing through places with which | was 
tte acquainted, the evidences | have found of the diminution of this evil have 
seemed like springs in the wilderness; but in regions which I had known in less 
favorable times, the changes are so evident and so numerous as to excite great 
pleasure, | hope net unmingled with gratitude to Him who has said to the flood 
of devastation, ** Here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” How many a pang of 
keen sympathetic misery have [ been spared on my tour, by the partial scotching 
of that serpent, that infernal demon, which was so lately ranging unchecked 
through our country ! Hlow blessed is the deliverance from such a monster! It 
is with anguish now that [ recall the days when I so often dreaded to inquire, in 
a family circle, or in a public festival, for some one | missed from his place, lest 
the mention of his name should wrest from tortured lips a confession that would 
scorch the cheeks and scarify the heart. 

The late prevalence of intemperance I trace in part to the broad foundations 
laid in the times preceding our own. The close of the war left the country in an 
immoral condition. The disbanding of the army converted our villages almost 
into camps, so far as the habits of men were concerned ; and the vicious practices 
of soldiers co-operating with the desultory employment of leisure time, which is 
naturally produced by a long period of war and public calamities, stamped a low 
character upon society through a great part of the country. Public calamities 
had proved fatal, in a thousand instances, to private fortunes ; and many of those 
persons, who might otherwise have possessed the means of obtaining an educa- 
tion, were cut off from it by poverty, or by the prolonged depreciation of learning 
in the public estimation. Gunpowder, bayonets, soldiers, and military skill were 
objects of praise and admiration; and as taste and literature could not purchase 
these, they were but lightly esteemed. Of course, peace found the country 
abounding in many young and empty heads, and, what was worse, with morals 
corrupt beyond their years. It was the tendency of such a state of things to 
honor the tavern and to break up the family eirele ; and in many a town and 
village the former was the great resort of fathers and sons, while the mothers 
were too often left to solitary regret and tears among the broken fragments of the 
latter. Who does not remember something of such a state of society? Who, at 
least, has not perceived traces of it in the Bacchanalian stories, and the tales of 
age wit, whose narration to a later generation has often served to depict the 

' re lions too attractive to the children of a reformed or 
vered father fo he discredit of a state of society now fast wearing out of 
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fashion, a large part of our traditionary narratives and humor, and sketches of 
local biography, are mingled with the oaths and intoxication of the inn, or the 
more dangerous language and examples of fashionable dinner-parties and drink- 
ing-bouts in city life. 

The writer's descriptions of natural scenery, are too vague. When among the 
White Mountains,—those wonders of desolate sublimity,—he does not succeed in 
conveying any just or adequate pictures of the grandeur around him. Many 
scenes of incomparable beauty, that lay on his route, he passes by without notic- 
ing at all. Now, if he had left out his speculations,—some of which are on sub- 
jects he does not appear to understand,—and supplied their place by faithful 
sketches of what he himself saw, the book would have been vastly superior. As 
it is, however, it is an agreeable little volume, and deserves especial praise for 
the good feelings and pure principles, so often expressed and advocated in its 
sprightly pages. 


A Discourse pronounced at the Inauguration of the author as Royal 
Professor of Law in Harvard University, August 29, 1834. By 
Simon Greenleaf. 


The Teacher's Office—Inaugural Address of Rufus Babcock, jun. 
President of Waterville College, July 29, Is34. 


Baccalaureate Address, delivered August 11, 1834, at the Third 
Annual Commencement of the University of the State of Alabama. 
By Alva Woods, President of the University. 

We have read each of these addresses with pleasure. That of President 
Woods, addressed to the graduating class, is rich in good advice, uttered in 
kindness, and in a style of affectionate simplicity. ‘The importance of industry, 
perseverance, and constancy, in whatever profession the scholar may design to 
pursue, is earnestly recommended. 

The address of President Babcock is an attempt to illustrate the objects of the 
Teacher's Office,—viz: To secure mental discipline ; or, so to develop and culti- 
vate the original faculties that their exercise shall be made as prompt and exact, 
as vigorous and various as possible ;—to store the mind with the greatest possible 
amount of useful knowledge; and, to give to all our powers a right direction. 
It is a sensible discourse, and furnishes many remarks worthy of the attention of 
teachers. The truth embraced in the following short passage, is worthy the seri- 
ous attention of parents and legislators :— 

* * The attempt which has been made to raise a popular clamor against the 
higher seminaries of learning, for the alleged purpose of giving more aid to com- 
mon schools, is as wise and consistent as it would be to sever the head from the 


human body, in order to favor the limbs. The one cannot long flourish without 
the other; and mutual hostility between their friends will be suicidal to the best 


interests of both. 


Of the discourse of Mr. Greenleaf, it is hardly within our power to speak in 
terms of exaggerated praise. If our limits permitted, we should avail ourself of 
the absence of a “ copy-right,” to enrich our pages with the whole of it. We 
have room only for a single extract, and we select the last paragraph, not because 
it is the most eloquent, but because it has reference to one of the means of elicit- 
ing truth, which a portion of our fellow-citizens,—and, we regret to say, an 


increasing portion,—are Jaboring to deprive of its sanctions. 
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But it matters little to the peace of society, how wise or upright the judge or 
the jury may be, if their means of ascertaining truth are feeble and inefficient ; 
since judgements and decisions will be respected only in proportion to their sup- 
posed agreement with the actual merits of the case, in fact, as well as in law. 
The great instrument of eliciting truth is the hold obtained upon the conscience 
through the medium of an oath. The force of this hold will depend on the sense 
of moral obligation and accountability in the person taking it; and to strengthen, 
rather than te impair this, seems peculiarly to be demanded of us, who have such 
frequent occasion to resort to its agency. The utility of judicial tribunals is thus 
referred at last to the sanctions afforded by religion. In this country, religion in 
all its forms is freely tolerated ; but its existence in any form, is left to depend on 
the support of public opinion. And the founder of our nation has remarked, that 
‘in proportion as the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it 
should be enlightened.’” Christianity founds its claim to our belief upon the 
weight of the evidence by which it is supported. This evidence is not peculiar 
to the department of theology ; its rules are precisely those by which the law 
scans the conduct and language of men on all other subjects, even in their daily 
transactions. This branch of the law is one of our particular study. It is our 
constant employment to explore the mazes of falsehood, to detect its doublings, 
to pierce its thickest veils ; to follow and expose its sophistries ; to compare, with 
scrupulous exactness, the testimony of different witnesses, to examine their motives 
and their interests ; to discover truth and separate it from error. Our fellow-men 
know this to be our province: and perhaps this knowledge may have its influence 
to a greater extent than we or even they imagine. We are therefore required by 
the strongest motives,—by personal interest, by the ties of kindred and friendship, 
by the claims of patriotism and philanthropy, to examine, and that not lightly, the 
evidences on which Christianity challenges our belief, and the degree of credit 
to which they are entitled. The Christian religion is part of our common law, 
with the very texture of which it is interwoven. Its authority is frequently 
admitted in our statute-books; and its holy things are there expressly guarded 
from blasphemy and desecration. If it be found, as indeed it is, a message of 
peace on earth and good will to men; exhibiting the most perfect code of morals 
for our government, the purest patterns of exalted virtue for our imitation, and 
the brightest hopes, which can cheer the heart of man; let it receive the just 
tribute of our admiring approval, our reverential obedience, and our cordial sup- 
port. ‘I would implore the American lawyer unhesitatingly to follow in this, as 
an the other elements of the Jaw, the great masters and sages of his profession ; 
and while with swelling bosom he surveys the countless benefits rendered to his 
country by this his favorite science, let him not withhold from the Fountain and 
Source of all Law the free service of undissembled homage. 


OUR FILE. 


We have on file for publication, or other disposition after consideration,— 
“ Thoughts among the White Mountans ;’ 

“The Secret, a Tale of German Life ;’ 

“ Desultory Essays on Taste, No I.;” 

“ Common Metaphors ;”’ : 

“True Philosophy,” &c. Kc 
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MAINE. 

Bowporin Cotiece, Brunswick. At 
the Commencement, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 3, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :—The degree of A. B. on John 
W. Allen, John Appleton, James Ayer, 
Charles Beecher, Hamilton M. Call, 
Peleg W. Chandler, Henry ‘I’. Cheever, 
Milton Clement, John H. C. Coffin, 
Albert Cole, Samuel W. Dennis, John 
C. Dodge, Elijah H. Downing, Luther 
Farrar, Calvin Farrar, Samuel C. Fes- 
senden, Cyrus Hamlin, William B. 
Hartwell, William B. Haskell, Theo- 
dore H. Jewett, Amos Morrell, Reuben 
Nason, John Orr, Charles H. Peirce, 
Benjamin Proctor, William S. Sewall, 
John D. Smith, Henry B. Smith, Chas. 
W. Thomas, Charles H. Upton, Daniel 
C. Weston, George M. Weston, Albert 
T. Wheelock, and Edward Woodford. 
Also on Henry J. Jewett, of the class 
of 1833. The degree of A. M. on Jo- 
seph H. Hustin, Thomas Baker, and 
Piper Thacher. 

The degree of M. D. was conferred 
on the following young gentlemen :— 
William H. Allen, Hiram C. Baxter, 
Simeon L. Pearce, Henry G. Clark, 
James M. Cummings, Andrew Dunn, 
John N. Frink, Ezra Green, Sumner 
Laughton, Jesse F. Locke, Edgar A. 
McIntire, Ezra Manter, James Norton, 
Lewis P. Parlin, Edward Peabody, 
Joshua Porter, George W. Smith, John 
De W. Smith, Elbridge G. Stevens, 
Jesse Sweat, Frederick P. Theobald, 
Leander S. Tripp, Zachariah P. Wing, 
and Charles Wright. The degree of 
D. D. on Rev. Rufus Babcock, of Wa- 
terville College. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmovutn Cortece, Hanover.— 
The annual commencement was held on 
Wednesday, August 20. The services 
connected with the occasion began on 
Tuesday, on which day orations were 
pronounced before the Theological So- 
ciety, by Mr. Edward A. Lawrence; 
before the Social Friends, by Mr. New- 
ton E. Marble; and before the United 
Fraternity, by Mr. Albert Baker. 

The degree of A. B. was conferred 
upon twenty-nine young gentlemen. 
The degree of A. M. was conferred on 
eight of the former graduates of the 
College, and one or two others as an 


honorary degree. Eight young men 
also received the degree of M. D. 


VERMONT. 

Mippiesury Coiiece, Middlebury. 
The annual commencement was held on 
the 20th of Aug. The degree of A. B. 
was conferred on twenty-four gradu- 
ates, and that of A. M. on five alumni. 
The honorary degree of A. M. was con- 
ferred on Rev. Joseph M. Graves, John 
Pierpont, Esq. Ebenezer N. Briggs, 
Esq. Ebenezer Hebard, Esq. and on 
Horace Green, M.D. The degree of 
D. D. was conferred on Rev. Henry 
Olin, President of Randolph Macon 
College, Virginia; and of LL. D. on 
Chas. K. Williams, of Rutland, Chief 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Ver- 
mont. 

On Monday evening, an address be- 
fore the Philadelphian Society, a soci- 
ety embracing the religious young men 
in College, was delivered by the Rev. 
E. W. Hooker of Bennington. 

The Rev. E. W. Hooker of Benning- 
ton, Rev. Hadley Proctor of Brandon, 
and the Hon. Phineas White of Putney, 
were elected members of the Corpora- 
tion. A building committee was also 
appointed, with directions to proceed, 
with all suitable despatch, in the erec- 
tion of new college buildings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Harvarp University. Inauguration 
of Professors. The inauguration of Si- 
mon Greenleaf, A. M. Royal Professor 
of Law; Cornelius Conway Felton, A. 
M. Eliot Professor of Greek Literature ; 
Charles Beck, P. D. University Profess- 
or of Latin ; and Benjamin Pierce, A. M. 
University Professor of Mathematics, 
took place on the 26th of August, in the 
University Chapel. After prayers by 
the Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. the President 
delivered an Address in Latin, briefl 
adverting to the occasion, to the found- 
ations and purposes of the professorships ; 
and the statutes of each preemie 1 
were read by Professor Channing. k 
reply, in Latin, to the President's Ad- 
dress, was made by Dr. Beck, for him- 
self and the other Professors elect, by 
way of compliment as he intimated to 
the Latin department, at the head of 
which he is placed. The Professors 
were then severally announced, pro 
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more, by the President. Professor Fel- 
ton delivered an Inaugural Discourse, 
in which he paid a just tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of Samuel Eliot, 
the founder of the Greek Professorship, 
who, in his lifetime—though privately-— 
laid his rich offering on the altar of lit- 
erature. He spoke of the modes of ac- 
complishing the objects embraced in the 
statutes of his office, and gave a tasteful 
sketch of the early culture of Grecian 
literature and arts and their advance- 
ment, with various striking examples 
of their harmonious progress, side by 
side,—Epic Poetry, Tragedy, Music, 
and Statuary, all arranged in simple 
beauty. The Inaugural Discourse of 
Professor Greenleaf closed the exer- 
cises of the occasion. He spoke of the 
importance of Law and of the profes- 
sion of Law, in regard to private and 
public relations, and of its different 
branches ; of the value and necessity of 
deep learning in those who would ac- 
quit themselves worthily in their call- 
ing; of the high moral qualities de- 
manded in the performance of the duties 
of the profession, as guardians of the 
rights and liberties of the citizens ; and 
of the inestimable importance of an 
able and pure judiciary. 

Commencement. The Annual Com- 
mencement was held at the First Con- 
gregational Meeting-House in Cam- 
bridge, on the last Wednesday in Au- 
gust. The order of exercises of candi- 
dates for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, was as follows :— 

1. A Salutatory Oration in Latin. 
Thaddeus Clapp, Dorchester. 2. A 
Conference. “ The Political Reformer, 
the Schoolmaster, and the Missionary.” 
Miles T. Gardner, W. Cambridge, Chas. 
Eliot Ware, Cambridge; Hiram Wel- 
lington, Lexington. 3. An Essay. “ The 
Varieties of Genius.’ Henry Francis 
Harrington, Roxbury. 4. A Colloquial 
Discussion. ‘ The Literary Influence 
of a Reading Public.”” Henry Blanch- 
ard, Billerica. 5. A Conference. ‘‘ The 
Country Gentleman and the Plebeian.”’ 
Aaron Hayden, Eastport, Me.; Lucius 
Parker, Southborough. 6. A Colloquial 
Discussion. ‘ View taken of a Natjon 
by Itself and by Others.’’ Kinsman 
Atkinson, Eaton, N. H.; Caleb Alexan- 
der Buckingham, Cambridge. 7. A 
Conference. “ Ancient and Modern 
Honors to the Dead.” Edward Brad- 
street, Newburyport ; William Vincent 
Thacher, Boston. 8. A Literary Dis- 
cussion. “The Evils and Benefits of 
Large Books.”" Nathaniel Babcock In- 
yersol, Cambridge; Charles Newell 

Varren, Stow. 9. A Forensic Dispu- 
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tation. ‘Is it expedient to make Col- 
onies of Convicts?’ Benjamin Edd 
Cotting, West-Cambridge ; Chs. Breck 
Parkman, Westborough. 10. A Disser- 
tation. ‘“ Lafayette.”” Drausin Baltazar 
Labranche, St. Charles Parish, La. 11. 
A Philosophical Discussion. ‘“ Skepti- 
cism and Love of Truth as Indications 
of Mental Character and Vigor.’ Ed- 
ward Fox, Portland, Me.; Zebina Glea- 
son, Westborough. 12. An English 
Oration. ‘ Superstition.”” Samuel 
Morse Felton, Charlestown. 13. A Fo- 
rensic Disputation. ‘Is the Cause of 
Despotism Strengthened by the Exter- 
mination of the Poles?” (The affirma- 
tive.) Joseph Sargent, Leicester. 14. 
An English Oration. “The Influence 
of Speculative Minds.”’ William Smith 
Cruft, Boston. 15. A Dissertation. 
“The Irresponsibleness of Anonymous 
Writings.’’ Charles Mason, Dublin, N. 
H. 16. A Deliberative Discussion. 
“ Tendency of Free Institutions to bring 
First Principles into question.’’ Will- 
iam LeRoy Annin, LeRoy, New-York ; 
George Moore, Concord. 17. An En- 
glish Oration. ‘ American Aristocra- 
cy.’ Thomas Cushing, Boston. 

Exercises of Candidates for the Degree 
of Master of Arts. 1. An Oration in 
English. ‘The value of the Political 
Lessons left us by the Founders of our 
Free Institutions.”” Charles Eames. 2. 
A Valedictory Oration in Latin. Will- 
iam Hammatt Simmons. 

The following gentlemen were admit- 
ted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts : 
William LeRoy Annin, Kinsman At- 
kinson, George Forester Barstow, Hen- 
ry Blanchard, Edward Bradstreet, Ca- 
leb Alexander Buckingham, Thaddeus 
Clapp, James Freeman Colman, Benja- 
min Eddy Cotting, William Smith Cruft, 
Thomas Cushing, Samuel Morse Felton, 
Edward Fox, Eugene Fuller, Miles Teel 
Gardner, Zebina Gleason, Henry Fran- 
cis Harrington, Aaron Hayden, Rufus 
Hosmer, Nathaniel Babcock Ingersoll, 
Rufus Tilden King, Drausin Baltazar 
Labranche, Rufus Bigelow Lawrence, 
Charles Mason, George Moore, Lucius 
Parker, Charles Breck Parkman, Sam- 
uel Parkman, John Witt Randall, Will- 
iam Putnam Richardson, Samuel Will- 
iam Rodman, Joseph Sargeant, William 
Vincent Thacher, Charles Eliot Ware, 
Charles Newell Warren, Hiram Wel- 
lington, Nathaniel West. 37. The de- 
gree of A.M. was conferred on twenty- 
seven in course, and on two out of 
course. 

The honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred on Edward Liv- 
ingston, Minister to France ; on his Ex- 
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cellency, John Davis, Governor of the 
Commonwealth; and on Simon Green- 
leaf, Royal Professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity. The Degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine, on Dr. Du Brissis, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. The Degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, on Rev. Francis Parkman, of 
Boston, Rev. Henry Ware, jun and 
Rev. John Gorham Palfrey, Professor 
in the Theological Institution. 

The whole number of young gentle- 
men examined for admission into the 
University was eighty-five. Of this 
number seventy-three were admitted 
into the Freshman class, six into the 
Sophomore class, and one into the 
Junior class, and five were rejected as 
inadmissible. 

The anniversary services of the Phi 
Beta Kappa were performed in the same 
Meeting-House, on the day following 
the Commencement. Oration by Will- 
iam H. Gardiner, Esq. of Boston— 
Poem by the Rev. Ralph W. Emerson. 


Amuerst Cotiece, Amherst. Com- 
mencement on the 27th of Agust. On 
the day previous to the Commencement, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Esq. of New- 
York, delivered an oration to the Lit- 
erary Societies belonging to the institu- 
tion. The degree of A. B. was con- 
ferred upon thirty-seven graduates, and 
that of A. M. upon twenty-one alumni 
of the college. The degree of LL. D. 
was conferred on Gulian C. Verplanck 
of New-York, and that of D. D. on the 
Rev. George Bradford of Worcester, 
England. 


Witntiams Corirircr, Williamstown. 
The Annual Commencement was held 
on the 20th of August. Fifteen gradu- 
ates received the degree of A. B. The 
degree of A. M. in course, was con- 
ferred on five alumni of the college. 

At a meeting of the Alumni, on Com- 
mencement day, the subscription of 
four thousand dollars, proposed two 
years since, to enlarge the Philosoph- 
ical and Chemical apparatus of the in- 
stitution, was reported to be full, and 
Prof. A. Hopkins was authorized to pro- 
ceed to Europe to make the purchases. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 

Brown University, Providence. At 
the Commencement, Sept. 3, the fol- 
lowing young gentlemen were admitted 
to the degree of A. B. in course. Oli- 
ver Ayer, Silas Bailey, Joseph Brie- 
ham, J. Russell Bullock, James T. 


Champlin, George Cole, Hervey Smith 
Dale, Joshua W. Downing, Samuel 
Eddy, Francis W. Fickling, Edward H. 
Hazard, Carrington Hoppin, Charles K. 
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Johnson, Augustin Leland, Edward A. 
Lothrop, Matthew Mills, Crawford 
Nightingale, David Perkins, ‘Thomas 
Potter, Luther Robinson, Daniel P. 
Simpson, Pardon D. Tiffany, Ephraim 
Ward, William H. Wood, Charles W. 
Wood. 

The degree of A. M. in course, was 
conferred on William Gammell, Luther 
Crawford, Edward Otheman, Joseph 
M. Church, Henry Waterman, Walter 
S. Burges, Francis W. Bird, William 
F. D’Wolf, William H. Eddy ; aiso on 
Charles W. Crouch, of the class of 
1229, and on the Rey. Jesse Hartwell, 
of the class of 1819. 

The honorary degree of A. M. was 
conferred upon William Nelson Pendle- 
ton, Professor of Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Philosophy in Bristol College, (Pa.) 
Rey. Samuel Furman, Professor in the 
Furman Theological Institution, South- 
Carolina ; Rev. Joseph A. Warne, of 
Brookline, Mass.; Rev. John Dowling, 
of Newport, R. I.; Josiah Quincy, Esq. 
of Rumney, N. H.; Isaac Stephens, 
Esq. of Middleborough, Mass. 

The honorary degree of D. D. was 
conferred upon the Rev. Oliver Cobb, 
of Rochester, Mass. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Yatr Correcr, New-Haven. An- 
nual Commencement, Aug. 20. Order of 
exercises—Salutatory Oration, in Latin, 
by Nathan P. Seymour. Dissertation 
‘on originality in literature,” by John 
R. Keep. Oration, “on the sufferings 
of men of genius,” by William H. 
Washington. Dissertation, “on the 
insufficiency of philosophy for the 
moral improvement of man,'’ by Thos. 
Wickes. Oration, “on the literary 
duties of professional men,” by Reuben 
Gaylord. Oration, “ on erroneous views 
of independence in thought and action,” 
by William H. Starr. Oration, “ on the 
influence of early trials in the forma- 
tion of literary character,’ by William N. 
H. Smith. Dissertation, ‘on habits of 
thought,” by Henry C. Kingsley. Ora- 
tion, ‘‘on the motives for the cultiva- 
tion of physical science in this coun- 
try,” by Elijah F. Rockwell. Disser- 
tation, ‘on the abuse of great talents,”’ 
by George G. Spencer. Oration, ‘on 
the literary character of Coleridge,” by 
William I. Budington. Oration, “ on 
the enthusiasm of genius,’ by John N. 
Kendall. Dissertation, ‘on the Greek 
philosophy,’’ by Nathaniel S. Richard- 
son. Oration, “on the tendency to 
discouragement in those who are enter- 
ing upon life,’ by Samuel G. Whittle- 
sey. Dissertation, ‘‘ on the progress of 
society,’ by Henry W. Ellsworth. Ora- 
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Obituary 


tion, “ on the obligations of our govern- 
ment to promote the higher branches 
of knowledge,” by Charles R. Welles. 
Oration, ‘on the moral tendency of 
liberal studies,” with the valedictory 
address, by Samuel St. John. 

Sixty-four gentlemen received 
degree of A. B. 

The degree of D. D. was conferred 
on Rev. Andrew Reed and Rev. James 
Matheson, of England. The degree of 
LL. D. on His Excellency S. A. Foot, 
Governor of Connecticut, Hon. Thomas 
S. Williams of Hartford, and Gideon 


the 


DEA’ 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 

In Lynn, August 26, Mr. HARRIS CHAD- 
WELL, aged 8 years and 5 months. He was 
a lientenant of militia in the revolutionary war, 
In 1775 he commanded a detachment ef Capt. 
King’s company, then stationed on Lynn Com- 
mon—in 1776 he was at Prospect Hill, watching 
the maneuvres of the British—in 1777 at Provi- 
dence, and in 1778 in Rhode-Island, and had 
command of the boats at that place, when the 
American armies returned from the island. He 
Was a pensioner under the last act, which by its 
tribute of respect and pecuniary aid, cast a sun- 
shine over his last moments. He was followed 
to the grave by a numerous procession, a portion 
of which was composed of children—grand- 
children and great grand-children—four patriots 
of the revolution assisted as pall-bearers, and, 
with tears in their eyes, consigned him to that 
lonely mansion prepared for all living. 





In Philadelphia, Aug. 30, Rev. GREGORY 
T. BEDELL, D. D. rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, aged 43. 

In Detroit, August 13, Gen. CHARLES 
LARNED. He was a native of Massachu 
setts, but for many years he has been an ae 
tive, useful, and prominent member of the com- 
munity of Detroit. He possessed a mind of 
more than ordinary acuteness, which fitted 
him for the Tegal profession, which he had 
selected. But his energies were exerted to 
build up all institutions, and to give success to 
all efforts adapted to enlarge the public resources 
and improve the public character. He held the 
office of Brigadier-General in the militia of the 
territory of Michigan, by appointment of the 
President and Senate, and endeavored to create 
and perfect a thorough organization and disci- 
pline. 





At the Cross Timbers, Missouri Territory, July 
®, Brigadier-General LEAVENWORTH, U. 
S. A, Gen. Leavenworth was a native of New 
York, and was found at the commencement of 
the late war associated with Gen, Root, in the 
duties of an extensive and inereasing practice 
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Manlett of Brighton, England. The 
degree of A. M. in course, was confer- 
red on a number of young gentlemen, 
graduates of this College ; and the hon- 
orary degree of A. M. on Joshua A. 
Spencer of Utica, N. Y. Rev. Erastus 
Cowles of Danbury, and Rev. Edward 
J. Ives of KE. Haven. 

An address before the Alumni, was 
delivered by Mr. Lucius Dunaun, of 
New-Orleans. It was voted to apply 
the annual fund to the support of a lec- 
turer on Natural History, and Charles 
U. Shepherd was appointed Lecturer. 


ris, 


PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 

atthe bar. With a characteristic disregard of 
self-interest, he left his office, and, with the 
commission of captain, raised a company in Del- 
aware county, New-York; promoted to a ma 
jority in Scott's brigade, at the head of the ninth 
regiment, (being its only field-officer present,) 
he acted a most distinguished part at Chippewa, 
the action which gained so much eclat to our 
arms. At Bridgewater he was also instrument. 
al, toa great degree, in the success of that san- 
guinary conflict with the choicest English troops, 
The well-earned brevet of lieutenant-colonel 
and colonel were bestowed upon him ; and it 
was conceded by al, that, with however little 
discrimination these evidences of merit were 
accorded to the actors in that campaign, General 
Leavenworth had claims inferior only to the 
gallant chief of the first brigade. 

At the close of the war, he was stationed at 
Sackett’s Harbor, and as a mark of the confi- 
dence and gratitude of the people, was called to 
the New-York legislature, in which he took his 
seat. His services have been enjoyed by the 
government, sinee that period, in the establish- 
ment of Various inlitary posts on our western 
frontier, and in watching over its interests and 
adimjnistermg its policy in regard to the Indian 
tribes. At different times, he has been entrust 
ed with the command of the 2d, Sth, 6th, and 
sd regiments of infantry, to the last of which, 
he was promoted in 1p25, The brevet of briga 
dier-general, subsequently conferred, was exer 
cised at the Infantry School of Practice, over a 
fine command of twenty-two companies of the 
Ist, 3d, and 6th infantry, and on the western 
frontier of Missouri. Ona recent visit to the 
seat of government, he was admitted to the su 
preme court, and assigned to the command of 
the southwestern frontier, with a view to secure 
the benefits of his energy and experience in the 
contemplated movements of the dragoons, and 
his presence at the council, to be held with the 
Indians in that remote region. He had advanced 
in the execution of these duties, it would seem, 
as far as a point called the Cross Timbers, when 
he was attacked by the fever, which terminated 
fatally, on the 17th of July. 











